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WAL 
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Opening Shot 


NUMBER OF STATEHOUSE REPORTERS: 


he current media revolution has brought many encouraging changes, but 

also a worrisome decline in accountability reporting, especially at the 

local level. Take it from Steven Waldman, who authored the 2011 Fcc 
report “The Information Needs of Communities,” about the future of public- 
interest reporting in the digital age. 

Now Waldman is trying to draw attention to the issue and rally support, via a 
short, colorful, data-packed video underwritten by the Knight Foundation and 
produced by Duarte Design—the folks who helped Al Gore sharpen his presen- 
tation of An Inconvenient Truth. Among the chilling stats Waldman cites: A Pew 
survey of 52 Baltimore old and new media outlets showed that 83 percent of the 
715 stories they produced were actually the aggregated, recycled, or reblogged 
work of the beleaguered old guard, mostly The Baltimore Sun. And in 2009, Pew 
found, the Sun produced 73 percent fewer stories than it had in 1991. 

To see the video, visit cjr.org/supportreporting, where Waldman also lists his 
sources and suggests how consumers can help. As he says, “There are all sorts 
of news organizations—nonprofit and for profit, national and local—trying to fill 
the gaps that exist, especially in labor-intensive accountability reporting.” cur 





Cover me 

From 2003 to 2009, the 
number of US statehouse 
reporters dwindled by 
one-third (from 524 to 355), 
according to the American 
Journalism Review. In 2003, 
California had 40 full-time 
statehouse reporters; New 
Jersey had 35, and Georgia, 14. 


If only government spending 
and political shenanigans had 
decreased, too. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tale of the tape...so far 


Lessons from a year of scrutinizing campaign coverage 


In two months, Americans will elect a president and determine 
who controls Congress. We’ve been tracking the coverage of 
these campaigns on CJr.org since late last fall through our Swing 
States Project, with a team of correspondents monitoring the 


work of political reporters in both the national press and elec- 


toral battlegrounds around the country. Given that many voters 
are only now starting to pay attention to the debate, here are 


some observations on what they’ve missed, and a modest 
wishlist for coverage down the home stretch. 


What we’ve seen 

* The money gets followed. . . but only so far. No one can say the 
press has neglected the new prominence of billionaire donors, 
independent expenditure groups, and “dark money” in this 
campaign. But campaign-finance coverage, especially in con- 
gressional races, is too often a mile wide and an inch deep. For 
instance, a staple of local political coverage is the article, duti- 
fully published after every filing deadline, that says which can- 
didate leads in fundraising in each local district. Often missing 
from these articles: where that money is coming from, how it 
fits into larger networks, and how it is being spent. 

* The campaigns set the agenda. The debate over Mitt Romney’s 
departure from Bain Capital, and his responsibility for the 
firm’s role in offshoring jobs after he left, was telling. After an 
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initial period of he said-she said report- 
ing, many journalists did unearth new 
facts about Romney’s career and evalu- 
ate the campaigns’ competing claims. But 
as the debate got deeper, it also got nar- 
rower, with coverage confined to the tiny 
patch of land the campaigns were fight- 
ing over. Nearly absent from this debate 
was reporting that explored the actual 
(and relatively small) policy differences 
between Romney and President Obama 
on offshoring, or what effect the practice 
has on the US economy. 


What we need 

¢ A better showing from local TV. cyr’s 
analysis of a hard-fought congressional 
primary near Scranton, PA, found that 
six local stations aired some 28 hours 
of political ads, and only a half-dozen 
news reports, over nearly eight weeks. 
Yes, this is a perennial problem, but 
some outlets have made better use of 
their resources. Jim Rogers’s Inter- 
mountain West stations in Nevada, for 
instance, offer hard-edged coverage 
of public affairs. With perhaps $1 bil- 
lion in political ads raining down on 
the TV market this campaign cycle, 
nearly every swing-state station has the 
resources to do more. 

* Coverage that goes beyond the stump. 
Voters need coverage that broadens the 
debate beyond the ground staked out by 
the campaigns, and then tries to force 
the candidates to engage in that broader 
debate. For example: Both presidential 
candidates say this election is about the 
economy, and they’ve outlined sharply 
different visions on taxes, regulation, 
and the role of government. But neither 
could plausibly claim that his plan will get the economy back 
to full employment in time to help the millions of Americans 
whose career skills are deteriorating. The press should push 
for answers on what such a plan might look like. 

* Less dumbgeist. Mother Jones’s Adam Serwer coined the 
term “dumbgeist” to refer to manufactured controversies, 
substance-free media obsessions (“But can candidate X con- 
nect?”), and other shiny objects. Any storyline that dominates 
Twitter discussion among political journalists for 24 hours 
while never registering with 50 percent of voters probably 
qualifies, and this cycle has had more than its share: Etch-A- 
Sketch, WaWa, Hilary Rosen v. Ann Romney, etc. 

The most charitable thing that can be said about dumbgeist 
is that it fills the newshole during the dog days of summer. But 
the conventions are here, the debates are coming, and congres- 
sional races are in full swing. There will be plenty of substance 
out there for the next two months. Let’s go cover it. CJR 


Illustration by WeBuyYourKids 
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LETTERS 


Gyno-mite 

Your list of “40 women who changed the 
media business in the past 40 years” (CJR, 
July/August) is impressive enough, so far 
as it goes. But without Marlene Sanders, 
your list, or any such list, is incomplete. 
Sanders’s lonely female anchor outpost 
for ABC-TV News in the late ’60s, and her 
later documentary duty for cBs-Tv News 
insures her standing among “The Divine 
Sisterhood.” 

John Komen 

Grapeview, WA 


The editors respond: This list, like all 
such efforts, was necessarily subjective 
and certainly not complete; we were not 
claiming that these women were the 
only 40 who mattered. We hoped to in- 
vite discussion, and we got some! 

Thanks to the readers who joined the 
party, proposing the following additions 
to the list: Cissy Baker, Cathleen Black, 
Beverly Broadman, Joan Didion, Susan 
Faludi, Nikki Finke, Pauline Frederick, 
Amy Goodman, Katharine Graham, Meg 
Greenfield, Helen Hottenstein, Nancy 
Hicks Maynard, Cathy Lasiewicz, Jane 
Mayer, Sylvia Porter, Carole Simpson, 
Peggy Simpson, Elizabeth Sullivan, 
Helen Thomas, Kate Webb, and Nancy 
Woodhull. 

We also made the tough decision not 
to single out role models in our own J- 
School family: Joan Konner (award- 
winning TV producer, dean emerita of 
the J-School, and former publisher of 
CJR); Suzanne Braun Levine (a founding 
Ms. editor, author, and first female edi- 
tor of CJR); and the redoubtable Helen 
Gurley Brown (the legendary editor of 
Cosmopolitan, who not long before her 
death in August gave $18 million to the 
J-School to establish the Brown Insti- 
tute for Media Innovation)—among 
many others! Rest in peace, Mrs. Brown. 


Solomon the wise? 
The July 5 Columbia Journalism Review 
article by Mariah Blake (“Something 


wii 


‘Without Marlene 
Sanders, your list, 
or any such list, is 
incomplete’ 


fishy?” cJR, July/August) contains nu- 
merous factual errors that are detrimen- 
tal to the reputation of The Washington 
Times, its former editor John Solomon, 
and its outside Web designer Roger 
Black. Although the primary thrust of 
the article relates to the Center for Pub- 
lic Integrity, the lead section is focused 
on Solomon’s tenure at The Washington 
Times. Blake’s biased and derogatory de- 
scriptions of the Times are unfortunate, 
but not the subject of this letter. We re- 
quest that cur retract and correct the five 
following errors: 

1. Blake inaccurately reported that 
Web traffic dropped after Solomon took 
over as editor in January. In fact, the 
newspaper's official measurements from 
Omniture show that Web pageviews 
and unique visitors steadily rose, with 
pageviews more than tripling between 
January 2008 and November 2009. The 
story also quoted four current and for- 
mer Times officials saying “the paper’s 
aging readership found the site trying to 
navigate, and traffic plunged.” This infor- 
mation is not supported in fact. During 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


2009, washingtontimes.com was consis- 
tently in the top 25 US newspaper web- 
sites in pageviews. Of significant impor- 
tance, the company’s washingtontimes. 
com website redesigned by Roger Black 
was awarded a Webby as one of the top 
five news websites in 2009. 

2. Blake erroneously alleges that 
Solomon’s stewardship of the news- 
room created financial hardship for 
the newspaper and led to its financial 
problems. In fact, the newspaper’s fi- 
nancial condition improved during his 
tenure as a result of numerous successes 
Solomon and others initiated through- 
out the company. These were in large 
part a result of a strategic transition 
that began in spring 2007 to move The 
Washington Times from a Washington- 
based newspaper company serving the 
nation’s capital to a national multime- 
dia company serving much wider au- 
diences. Specifically, newsroom costs 
shrunk about 10 percent during Solo- 
mon’s tenure, due to numerous efficien- 
cies, and were consistently held below 
the management-approved budget. 
Digital revenues more than doubled in 
2009 after Solomon took responsibil- 
ity for this area. Several new channels 
for revenue generation along with cost 
improvements were achieved through 
companywide efforts that improved the 
long-term outlook for The Washington 
Times. Solomon contributed a unique, 
productive, and positive role as a mem- 
ber of our leadership team in execut- 
ing these change initiatives both in the 
newsroom and throughout the company. 

3. Blake’s story fundamentally dis- 
torts the nature of several entrepreneur- 
ial efforts initiated at The Washington 
Times. As CJR surely understands, it is 
imperative for media companies to ex- 
periment with new ways of serving au- 
diences and generating value. Some of 
the company’s initiatives, which started 
during Solomon’s tenure, reached break- 
éven status in their first year, and other 
long-term projects—like the radio show 
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8th ANNUAL AWARD | 
JOHN JAY/ | 
H.F. GUGGENHEIM | 


PRIZE FOR EXCELLENCE 
IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
REPORTING 


Competition is now open for the John Jay Col- 
lege of Criminal Justice/Harry Frank Gug- 
genheim prizes for the best reporting on} 
crime and justice published in U.S. newspa- 
pers, magazines or online. The $1,000 annual 
awards, sponsored by the nation’s pre-eminent 
academic institution on criminal justice, honor 
investigative, feature and enterprise journal-| 
ism that has had a significant impact on public} 
understanding during the year. The Aw ard| 
| for Excellence in Criminal Justice Reporting is| 
administered by the Center on Media, Crime} 
and Justice at John Jay, and judged by a panel of | 
leading journalists and educators. Prizewin-| 
ners are announced after Jan 1, 2013, and will| 
be entitled to an all-expense paid trip to New| 
York to accept the awards at the annual prize} 
dinner in February, 2013. To be eligible for the} 
prize, work must be published in the U.S. be-| 
tween November 1, 2011 and October 31, 2012. 





www. jjay.cuny.edu/cmcej/ for eligibility criteria 


| 
| 
For full details, please visit our website http://| 
| 
| 
and the entry form. The entry fee is $50. 


| 


$1,000 Awards in Two | 
Categories | 


| 
Single story or a series publishedina_ | 
newspaper, magazine or online news_ | 

outlet. 


Deadline: November 
9, 2012 11:59 p.m. ET 


The Center on Media, Crime and Justice (CMC) | 
promotes quality reporting on criminal justice, | 
and brings journalists together with scholars | 
and practitioners to help broaden public un-} 
derstanding of the trends, problems and issues} 
relating to crime and justice in 21st century | 
society. CMC] also runs www.thecrimereport. | 
org, the nation’s only criminal justice news ser- 
vice. The award will be presented in conjunc- 
tion with the Harry F. Guggenheim Annual 
Symposium on Crime in America in February} 
2013. An international leader in educating for] 
| justice, John Jay College of Criminal Justice of| 
The City University of New York approaches| 
| justice as an applied art and science in ser- 
vice to society and as an ongoing conversation | 
about fundamental human desires for fairness, | 
equality and the rule of law. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For full details on eligibility criteria and the entry 

form, and a list of past winners, please visit the 
| Center’s website at http://www.jjay.cuny.edu/cmcj 
| or contact Ricardo Martinez, prize administrator 
at rmartinez@jjay.cuny.edu, 646-557-4690; or Cara 
| Tabachnick, Deputy Director at ctabachnick@ijay. 
| cuny.edu, 212-484-1175. 
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America’s Morning News—were invest- 
ment strategies that were expected to 
break even and become profitable over 
an extended period of time. This is a nor- 
mal business process, and it is wrong to 
suggest that these initiatives were fail- 
ures. In fact, the new radio show had 
grown to more than 50 markets in its 
first six months of existence in 2009, ex- 
ceeding our expectations. We refer you 
to the summer 2009 cover story of Talk- 
ers Magazine as evidence. 

4. Blake’s story inaccurately claims 
that Solomon installed a TV studio in- 
side the newsroom. In fact, the deci- 
sion to create the studio and the con- 
tract for equipment were set in motion 
by the Times’s marketing department 
well before Solomon accepted the job 
as editor. Solomon was directly involved 
with the team that created a new radio 
studio from which America’s Morning 
News was broadcast. 

5. Blake’s story inaccurately reports 
that Solomon proposed an initiative to 
start a “Central Asia Wire.” In fact, this 
idea was brought to the Times from an 
outside contractor through our interna- 
tional sales division. At the time of Solo- 
mon’s departure, the company was still 
evaluating the concept, and neither he 
nor senior management had approved 
the idea. The deal wasn’t approved un- 
til more than a month after Solomon’s 
departure, when new managers were 
running the company. 

Mariah Blake (or any other CJR re- 
porter) did not contact the president 
and/or the cro to verify if her claims 
in the article were accurate, which is 
basic due diligence. Instead, the writer 
used comments from an unauthorized 
Times person with no firsthand knowl- 
edge of the company’s financial situa- 
tion. Because Blake’s journalistic errors 
are damaging to the reputation of The 
Washington Times and its current and 
past employees, and because your pub- 
lication’s mission is to encourage ex- 
cellence in journalism, we respectfully 
request that the Columbia Journalism 
Review correct the record. 

Thomas P. McDevitt 
President 
The Washington Times 


The editors respond: Most of the facts 
that Thomas McDevitt has called into 


question are drawn from interviews 
with high-level Washington Times 
sources. Those sources are known to 
cJR, and they had full access to corpo- 
rate information. In one circumstance, 
our writer misinterpreted what the 
sources said. Contrary to McDevitt’s 
assertions, meanwhile, Mariah Blake 
attempted to give the paper the oppor- 
tunity to weigh in prior to publication. 
In particular, she requested an inter- 
view with cro Keith Cooperrider. He 
did not respond. Concerning the five 
points McDevitt raises: 

1. Our reporter misinterpreted the 
statements of sources who told her 
that the new site was highly unpopu- 
lar among The Washington Times’s ag- 
ing readership. While this was, in fact, 
the case, traffic did not fall when the site 
was introduced. On the contrary, it rose. 
The website that the paper had in place 
before Solomon’s arrival was rarely up- 
dated, whereas the new site posted sto- 
ries regularly and was ambitiously mar- 
keted. It is worth noting that the site was 
redesigned again in 2010. Meanwhile, 
for what it’s worth, washingtontimes. 
com was not “awarded a Webby as one 
of the five top news sites in 2009.” The 
site was neither a winner nor one of the 
five nominees (finalists), in either the 
news or the newspaper category. It was 
one of seven “honorees,” equivalent to 
an honorable mention, in the newspaper 
category. (The BBC won in the news cat- 
egory and The Guardian took the news- 
paper website category that year.) 

2. McDevitt’s assertion that Solo- 
mon’s tenure was marked by “numer- 
ous successes” is directly contradicted 
by multiple high-level sources with 
knowledge of the paper’s finances. Most 
of the other criticisms raised under this 
point do not deal directly with the facts 
in the story. For instance, nowhere in 
the piece is it alleged that Solomon’s 
stewardship of the newsroom caused 
the Times’s financial problems. (On the 
contrary, the story states that the crisis 
was triggered by the Moon family feud, 
and the subsequent clampdown on sub- 
sidies.) The story says only that, accord- 
ing to current and former Times officials, 
money-losing projects launched during 
Solomon’s tenure “contributed” to the 
paper’s decline after subsidies were cut 
in 2009. 





3. We appreciate the importance of 
news organization being entrepreneur- 
ial and understand that launching new 
ventures is inherently risky. But accord- 
ing to our sources, not all of the prob- 
lems these projects ran into were the 
result of ordinary startup challenges. 
In the case of America’s Morning News, 
the paper signed a contract committing 
it to paying an outside syndicator $1.2 
million a year, for three years. Despite 
reaching dozens of markets, the show 
didn’t deliver anywhere near that sum 
in ad revenue for the paper (a fact that 
has also been reported by The Washing- 
ton Post). The agreement, which multi- 
ple high-level sources called “disastrous” 
for the Times, appears to have been 
part of a pattern of basing decisions on 
overly ambitious financial targets. 

4. Washington Times officials told 
our reporter that it was Solomon who 
championed the television studio, and 
Solomon took at least partial credit for 
the project in interviews. For example: 
When Blake asked him to list the initia- 
tives he launched at the paper, he said, 
“We created a TV studio after I got there.” 
But Solomon did note later in the con- 
versation that the idea had been dis- 
cussed before his arrival. On reflection, 
the author should have made it clear that 
the initiative was not Solomon’s alone. 

5. This point does not accurately char- 
acterize the facts of the story. Nowhere 
in the piece is it alleged that Solomon 
proposed launching the Central Asia 
Newswire. The story says only that the 
project was among those “Solomon and 
the business staff” were planning be- 
fore the 2009 shakeup. cyr has reported 
previously on Solomon’s role in laying 
groundwork for this venture—among 
other things, he was apparently respon- 
sible for assigning the newswire’s lone 
reporter to his post. Please see “News 
for Make Benefit Glorious Nation of Ka- 
zakhstan” (www.cjr.org/campaign_desk/ 
news_for_make_benefit_glorious.php). 


Correction 

In the July/August issue, Darts & Laurels 

incorrectly implied that Winston-Salem 

Journal reporter John Railey broke the 

story of North Carolina’s forced steril- 
ization program by himself. He was part 

of a team of reporters that produced the 

2002 series, “Against Their Will.” cur 


The New York Public Library 
relied hk 


Ellen E. Schultz 


winner of the 2012 

Helen Bernstein Book Award 
for Excellence in Journalism, 
tile) ela it eeh eLe 


ae! 
RETIREMENT 
HEIST ==. 


Ellen E. Schultz, Retirement Heist: How Companies 
Plunder and Profit from the. Nest Eggs of American 
Workers (New York: Portfolio/Penguin Group.USA, 20m) 


ELLEN E. SCHULTZ 


(now Hele 


www.nypl.org 


REPORTING 


~ REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


local or regional health care ON 
systems (or specific elements 
of a system) to determine 
what makes them effective or 
ineffective in delivering care, 
especially when compared to 
other systems. 


ble journalists to examine 


SUPPORTED BY 


are THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
Fellowship includes: 


Customized seminars 
Editing/mentoring assistance 
Up to $4,000 in travel and 
research assistance 

A $2,500 fellowship award 


See complete details at 
www.healthjournalism.org/hcp 
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Currents 


Open Bar 
Tom and Jerry’s 


288 Elizabeth Street, New York, NY 
Year opened 1993 


Distinguishing features A collection of mugs and bowls 
inscribed “Tom & Jerry” (after the Christmas cocktail, not the 
ultraviolent cat-and-mouse team). An enormous moose head, 
which evokes so many queries that staffers have taken to invent- 
ing answers. 


Who drinks here Local artists and filmmakers, venture capital- 
ists and start-up founders, ad-agency strivers and journalists 
(version 2.0), plus a smattering of celebrities. 
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Signature drink Cucumber limeade, with either cucumber gin 
or cucumber vodka, $9. 


On the record A favorite of digital gurus—including the 
founder of Foursquare—and Twitter stars, this NoHo dive is one 
of a handful of places in nyc where the Internet goes to drink. 
Its star was permanently fixed in the firmament when it was 
featured in episodes of HBO’s new series Girls, the buzziest show 
of the year. 


Off the record And what does Jo Janes, the owner and affable 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, have to say about her little 
pub becoming part of the cultural zeitgeist? “Gawker? What’s 


that?” —Sang Ngo 


Send recommendations for this feature to openbar@ejr.org. 





ASAF HANUKA 


Darts & Laurels 


That’s sick 


The Daily Caller drew some 
odd conclusions from a June 
survey of physicians, when it 
published a report with the 
headline: “83 percent of doc- 
tors have considered quitting 
over Obamacare.” 

In fact, the survey refer- 
enced by Sally Nelson in her 
article did not mention Obama- 
care or its official name, the 
Affordable Care Act (ACA). The 
question posed by the Doctor 
Patient Medical Association 


Language Corner 


Few grudges 


“Grudge,” from an old German 
word meaning “lament,” is 
a lot of fun to say. The noun 
“grudge” means “hostility or 
ill will against someone over a 
real or fancied grievance,” or 
the cause of that resentment, 
says Webster’s New World 
College Dictionary (Fourth Edi- 
tion). “He bears a grudge be- 
cause a woman was promoted 
instead of him” is one example. 
The verb form means to 
envy someone because of 
something that person has: 
“She grudges him his higher 
salary.” There’s an adjective 
(“He gave her his grudging con- 
gratulations”) and an adverb 
(“She accepted his congratula- 


tions grudgingly”). 


| (PMA), an advocacy group 
that works to bring doctors and 
| patients together in the interest 
| of preserving medical freedom, 
| read: “How do current changes 
in the medical system affect 
your desire to practice medi- 
| cine?” Eighty-three percent of 
| respondents answered, “I’m 
| thinking about quitting” 
Trisha Marczak of Mint 
Press News pointed out (based 
| on an interview with DPMA 
| chief Kathryn Serkes) that 
| many of the 699 doctors sur- 
veyed are frustrated with the 
| role of insurance companies 
and other third-party payment 
systems, not Obamacare. Still, 
| the conclusion to which The 
Daily Caller so eagerly leapt 
| spread quickly among its ideo- 
| logical brethren. The Examiner 
published a story with the 
| headline “83% of doctors say 
| they might quit over Obama- 
care.” and Fox News ran a simi- 
lar piece. Never let the facts get 
in the way of a partisan shot. 
—Hazel Sheffield 


Add the prefix “be” to your 
grudge and things change. 
| There is no noun “begrudge”; 
and the verb adds nuance: 
“She begrudges him his higher 
salary” sounds softer than 
“she grudges him his higher 
salary.” But when that resent- 
ment becomes an adjective, 
only “grudging” is allowed. 
“He gave her his begrudging 
congratulations” shows up 
frequently, though not in dic- 
tionaries. There’s an adverbial 
| form, “begrudgingly,” but no 
adjective. 
Enough people are using 
“begrudging” as an adjective, 
though, that it has reached 


| Stage 4 on the five-stage 


Language-Change Index in 
Garner’s Modern American Us- 
| age, meaning there’s no need to 
| “begrudge” anyone’s use of it. 
| —Merrill Perlman 


Sources: US Supreme Court, ScotusBlog, Chicago Tribune, Poynter, This 
American Life, Tablet Magazine, Gallup 


Hard Numbers 
193 


pages in the Supreme Court’s Affordable Care Act decision 


pages of the decision CNN and Fox News producers read before 
reporting, incorrectly, that the individual mandate was struck 
down 


3 


page number on which the mandate was said to be upheld 


59 


seconds between the distribution of the ACA ruling to reporters 
and Fox News’s inaccurate broadcast. CNN took 64 seconds to 


get it wrong 


11 


minutes between CNN's erroneous report and its issuing a 
formal correction. Fox never issued a correction. 


50 


percentage of TribLocal staffers laid off when Tribune 


outsourced its hyperlocal news to Journatic in April 2012 


350+ 


fake bylines by Journatic freelancers published in The Houston 
Chronicle 


35-40 


cents per story paid to Journatic writers int 


12-14 


dollars per story paid to Journatic writers in the US 


7 


quotes attributed to Bob Dylan in the f 


either 


tT Jonan 


Lehrer’s book Imagine that were Ir made up 


5 


stories Wall Street Journal intern Liane Membis wrote or 
contributed to before she was fired for fabricating sources 


21/25 


percentages of Americans who have a “great de ul” or “quite 
a lot” of confidence in television news and newspapers, 
respectively, as of June 2012 
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Strange But True 


Beyond ‘Deep Throat’ 


Reporters find themselves in odd situations 
BY MARLA JO FISHER 


Eric Zorn, columnist, Chicago Tribune | covered a nudist con- 
vention for the Tribune in a health club. Going with the “When 
in Rome...” philosophy, I disrobed upon entry and began 
reporting. The publicist found me and said the organizers had 
a few minutes to talk to me. They, however, had been manning 
the front desk outside the club and were fully clothed. So we 
went into an office, me totally naked, them fully clothed, and 
had a 10-minute chat on nudism. A reporter for the local alter- 
native weekly, who was wearing clothes, saw me and decided 
that a mainstream newspaper reporter wasn’t going to out- 


gonzo him. So he disrobed as well. 


Gary Robbins, reporter, U-T San Diego | was working for 

the now-defunct Hollywood Sun-Tattler in Florida in the mid- 
1980s when I had lunch with 
singer Tiny Tim, who was having 
marital problems. Over lunch, he 
became more and more morose, 
with tears welling in his eyes. I 
thought he was going to fall apart 
completely. But then, some older 
ladies at another table asked him 
to sing in the middle of the res- 

taurant, and he did. It was like he’d taken a miracle drug. His 

tears were gone, he was happy, and after he finished singing, 


walked arm-in-arm out of the restaurant with the women. 


Josh Meyer, director for education and outreach for the 
Medill National Security Journalism Initiative of Northwest- 
ern University In the middle of the craziest part of the 1992 
Los Angeles riots, I was in a Boys Market in South Central LA, 
interviewing people for the Los Angeles Times as they looted 
the place. I’d stick a tape recorder in their faces while they 
filled trash bags with food, cigarettes, and electronics. One guy 
was dragging out something especially bulky, so I dodged all 
the sprinklers that were going off (the building was on fire) and 
asked him what he was doing. Without hesitation he said, “I’m 
dragging the safe out. Help me out here.” He didn’t realize I 


was a reporter. I declined, and he went on his way. 


Jane Glenn Haas, founder, WomanSage | was interviewing 
a famous Ringling Bros. animal 
trainer for The Courier News in 


Elgin, IL, before that day’s circus 


entrance standing on the back of 
an elephant holding a tiger by the 


| 
| 
show. He used to make an arena | 


collar. We were talking near some 
cages as elephants paraded by, and 
the line of pachyderms kept getting 
closer and closer to me. The trainer 
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noticed my predicament, and 
quickly opened up a cage door 
and pulled me into a cage full of 
tigers so the elephants wouldn’t 
crush me against the wall. He 
told the tigers to “stay,” and 


they did. Yep, I wet myself. 


Monica Eng, reporter, Chi- 
cago Tribune I was finishing 
a project for the Tribune on 
sustainable hunting, using 
chainsaws, knives, and hedge 
trimmers to chop up deer 
carcasses hanging in a meat 
locker. At one point, I had to 
twist a head off in my hands 
until it came loose. I needed 
to take a USDA press call 
about new school-food guide- 
lines—right in the middle of 
my carcass chopping. Not 
wanting to waste time, I sim- 
ply plugged my headphones 
into my BlackBerry and 
called into the press confer- 
ence while the skinning and 
dismemberment continued. 
As I was asking the deputy 
secretary of agriculture 


why the new guidelines did 


not limit sugar levels in the 
meals, I was holding a couple 
of deer forelegs in my hands, 
waving them to make my 


point more forcefully. 


Elysse James, reporter, 
Orange County Register | 
covered a police-dog funeral 
for the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram. One woman in 
attendance was telling me how 
important the animals are. 
Then, she grabbed my hair and 
held it up like pigtails, and said 
I looked just like her little dog 
at home. She patted my head 
and said, “You’re a good little 
reporter; yes you are.” I didn’t 
know what to do, so I said, 


“Thank you,” and walked away. 


Jeff Overley, reporter, 
Law360 In college, I was try- 
ing to profile a professor who 
dressed every day like Genghis 
Khan. He initially consented, 
then pulled out because he 
believed I was in cahoots with 
the FBI, then once again con- 
sented. The interview ended 
with a long conversation in 
his office, where he explained 
his politics and interests while 
swigging Pinot Grigio straight 
from the bottle. 


MARLA JO FISHER is a staff 
writer, blogger, and columnist 
for the Orange County Register. 


ROMAN MURADOV 
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IDAL 
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Parting Shots 
Death, where is their sting? 


The world of American letters is considerably poorer now than 


just one year ago. Last December was Christopher Hitchens’s 


final winter of silver-tongued discontent. And this unseasonably 


grievous summer, Nora Ephron, Alexander Cockburn, Gore Vi- 


dal, and Robert Hughes left us in quick succession. Among their 


gifts as writers, the five shared a talent for trenchant bon mots 


and withering ripostes. To paraphrase one eulogizer, who will 


ever insult us as well as they did? Below are samples—one each— 


from Hughes, Cockburn, Hitchens, Ephron, and Vidal. Can you 


guess which wit made what quip? (Answers below, right.) 


1. “American writers want to be not good but great; and so are 


neither.” 


2. “I became a journalist because I did not want to rely on 


newspapers for information.” 


3. “Iam continually fascinated at the difficulty intelligent 


people have in distinguishing what is controversial from what is 


merely offensive.” 


4. “One gets tired of the role critics are supposed to have in this 


culture: It’s like being the piano player in a whorehouse; you 


don’t have any control over the action going on upstairs.” 


5. “The First Law of Journalism: to confirm existing prejudice, 


rather than contradict it.” 


When Worlds Collide 


Sree Tips 


Social-media etiquette 


for journalists 


What’s the latest thinking on following back everyone who fol- 


lows you on Twitter? Is this something we are expected to do? 


I’ve never believed we should follow all who follow us on Twitter, 


even though some people think there’s some sort of unwritten 


rule that we must. Instead, I suggest looking at each one of your 


new followers and making a decision based on how interesting/ 


relevant his or her bio is (use this as a reminder to update and 
optimize your own). The fact is that no matter how many people 
you follow (50, 500, or 1,500), you aren’t following enough folks. 


There are always other voices you need to be hearing. So keep 


following—and unfollowing—various Twitter accounts, and you 


will ensure you get a good spectrum of voices in your timeline. 


@ColumbiaJourn professor Sree Sreenivasan (@Sree) answers 


your social-media-etiquette questions. Send your queries via 


#asksree on Twitter or e-mail sree@sree.net (subject line = csr 


etiquette). 
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NPR interns devoured by music-site trolls! 


Newsrooms tend to shield 
their interns from the rougher 
side of the news business. But 
this summer, two NPR interns 
were inadvertently thrown 

to the digital wolves. Emily 
White and Austin Cooper were 
assigned to write blog posts for 
All Songs Considered, a music 
show on the station. But when 
21-year-old White wrote that 
she’d only bought 15 CDs in 
her entire life, she became a 
target for abuse by defenders 
of the music industry, not least 
musician David Lowery, whose 
3,830-word response on his 
blog lambasted White’s entire 


generation for its reluctance 
to pay for the music it owns. 
White’s post got 925 com- 
ments, Lowery’s another 563— 
which is a lot for both sites. 
Less than a month later, 
Cooper filed a post to an 
All Songs Considered fea- 
ture called, “You’ve Never 
Heard...in which we get our 
unimaginably young interns 
to review classic albums.” His 
review of Public Enemy’s “It 
Takes a Nation of Millions to 
Hold Us Back” went down par- 
ticularly badly, with the poor 
boy widely ridiculed in the 
comments and his post shared 


more than a thousand times on 
Facebook. 

The online music com- 
munity is tight-knit, due to a 
long tradition of blogging and 
sharing music online, but it still 
operates with the hierarchical 
snobbery that music circles 
have always had. The naive, 
willfully or otherwise, are 
vulnerable to being eaten alive, 
as Cooper discovered when his 
piece spread to music sites like 
Prefix and Fact, drawing the 
ire—and the eyeballs—of the 
serious music fan as it went. 
This looked to many like an 
NPR ploy to drive traffic. NPR 


insists that it would never 
deliberately feed its “unimag- 
inably young” interns to the 
trolls for hits, and notes that 
the feature has been running 
for years. “We're very aware of 
the tone of the reaction to the 
series,” said Anya Grundmann, 
the director of NPR Music. 
“This series has been going 
on for nearly three years of 
internships—it’s not a new ploy 
dreamed up for traffic.” 
Nonetheless, Grundmann 
says the station is taking a 
“fresh look” at how to present 
the series going forward. 


—Hazel Sheffield 
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Have at It 
Can’t draw? No problem 


For years, Nik Kowsar managed to stay out of jail while building a 
reputation as Iran’s most infamous political cartoonist. Then, in early 
2000, his luck ran out. He was arrested for publishing a cartoon that 
depicted a powerful ayatollah as a crocodile strangling a journalist 
with his tail. His arrest sparked protests by religious conservatives 
who called for his execution. When international pressure on the 
eve of parliamentary elections in Iran won his release after six days, 
Kowsar feared for his life. In 2003, he fled to Canada, where he joined 
a rich tradition of political exiles who continue to hammer at repres- 
sion in their countries from the relative safety of the West. In 2009, 
Kowsar, who now lives in Washington, DC, started Khodnevis, the 
first Persian-language citizen-journalism platform. And last year, he 
launched Khodetoons, a do-it-yourself political cartooning site. CJR’s 
Brent Cunningham spoke to him in July about the cartoon site. 


Why did you do this? I wanted to give a voice to people who were 
interested in cartoons but didn’t have the ability to draw. Because 
many people would love to say something, and if they draw a bad 
cartoon, then nobody pays attention. 


How did you do it? The difficult part was turning Persian fonts 
into JPEG or PNG. We succeeded eventually, but still have some 
glitches. So we are keeping the site in beta phase for now. We 
didn’t want it to be a Flash site, because we want this to be easy 
for people inside Iran who must use proxies to get through fire- 
walls; when you use a proxy, you cannot open a lot of Flash files. 


Do you draw all the characters? Yes, and I’ve drawn a bunch 
of others that we haven’t posted yet. We’ll also add more back- 
grounds. We have about nine backgrounds now, and we'll probably 
have around 50 when we move out of beta. We didn’t want to do 


what they do at The New Yorker, 


where the cartoonist draws the | 


cartoon and the reader just fills 
in the caption. We thought if 
we give different backgrounds, 
characters, and situations to the 
users, they could come up with 
better words than we could. 


How many cartoons have 
been done so far? A couple 
hundred, at least. One of the 
cartoons posted last year got 
something like 160,000 visits, 
but this platform was not envi- 
sioned primarily to display car- 
toons. We want to make them 
shareable via Facebook, Twitter, 
and other social networks to en- 
able the cartoons go viral. 


One of your Six Command- 
ments for using the site is 
not to insult someone. isn’t 
that the point? In Iranian cul- 
ture, there is a difference be- 
tween satire and insulting with 
comedy. We did it that way so 
that people would feel more 
comfortable. I’m sure you’ve 
never seen, in a newspaper or 
website, a cartoon of the Brit- 
ish prime minister having sex 
with the Queen. It’s bad taste. 


They don’t publish it. Instead, | 


And I was 
Honking! 


MEO ATA Pw 


Who’s the ass? This user-created panel mocks a cleric’s claim that Iran’s 


supreme leader, Ayatollah Khamenei, was able to speak at birth. 
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you have wordplay to suggest 
certain things that are not seen. 
But if you are talking about 
kicking the politicians in their 
sensitive parts, we definitely 
love to do that. 


Will you expand beyond an 
iranian audience? We want to 
invite international cartoonists 
from different countries to add 
their own characters and pass 
this on to their audiences and 
ask them to participate. I was in 
Tunisia in early May for a work- 
shop with the cartoonists from 
Tunisia, Egypt, and Jordan. And 
we talked about, why not give a 
voice to the Egyptian people? 
To the Tunisian people? To the 
people of the Middle East? 


How do you moderate it? 
This is something we are think- 
ing about right now. We have 
to go through the experiences 
of other social networks—how 
do they monitor without being 
censor machines? Is it based 
on reports by other users, or 
by randomly checking the car- 
toons created by the members? 
For now, we don’t have an an- 
swer. So for the cartoons thus 
far, they are all Iranian cartoons. 
I am an Iranian cartoonist and 
my colleague is an Iranian edi- 


| tor, so we go through them and 
| if it has, let’s say, bad words, we 
| remove them. Or if we have the 
| email of the person who did the 
| cartoon, we write them and ask 


them to do something else. 


| Has the Iranian government 


tried to block this site? Yes. 


| I got a message last year say- 
| ing the person first didn’t need 


a proxy to access the site, and 
now they did. We have set it 
up so even if the Iranian gov- 
ernment hacks the back end of 
the site, they can’t tell who has 
| drawn the cartoons. Probably 
| the most important thing for us 
| is the security of the users. The 


| Iranians are very good hackers. 





NIK KOWSAR 


JED KIRSCHBAUM / BALTIMORE SUN 


Why Stop There? 
Anna Wintour is not the next 
ambassador to Britain, but... 


In June, Anna Wintour was (briefly) rumored to be under con- 
sideration by the Obama administration as its next ambassador 

to Britain. You may recall that in 2009 there was similar specula- 
tion—led by Page Six magazine, whose White House sourcing is, of 
course, legendary—that Wintour would be appointed ambassador 
to France. So where there’s smoke...there’s really not much going 
on. Still, it got us thinking about other potential pairings of media- 
world luminaries and public-service gigs. 

After running through an increasingly silly list of possibili- 
ties—Rupert Murdoch as ambassador to Britain; Paula Deen as 
Surgeon General; Nick Denton as Postmaster General; Jonah 
Lehrer as chief speechwriter for Senator James Inhofe; Meredith 
Vieira as Chief Technology Officer—we struck diplomatic gold: 
Keith Olbermann as ambassador to Easter Island! 

Clearly, the locals have been expecting him. 


haunted him as he grew 
up struggling with his 
weight. 

The paper published 
the photo again at the 


Smoking fish sets off fire in Harborcreek 


Erie Times-News, 6/13/12 


Habbo investor pulls out after ‘explicit’ sex allegations 


BBCNews.com, 6/12/12 


Fine levied after resident’s death 
at Oelwein care site is rescinded 


The Des Moines Register, 7/5/12 


Adidas gives Andy Murray new shorts after balls pop out 


Brand Republic News, 7/5/12 


Woman fleeing Whatcom deputies, helicopter found hiding in 
portable toilet 


Bellingham (WA) Post, 8/2/12 


Falling Air-Conditioners Rattle Tenants 


end of 95 in a “best-of” | 


roundup, and the Good 


The New York Times, 7/2/12 


Humor man pasted it on | 


his truck. 

Then, in June of this 
year, the Sun published 
it again, in a maga- 


Man arrested for break in spree 


zine commemorating | 


the paper’s 175th an- 
niversary, prompting 
| a feature story in the paper in 


ick? 
Last lick? | July about Boias’s futile effort 


On a hot August day in 1995, a | to outrun the image—and, of 


Winona (MN) Post, 6/27/12 


Coach Charged With Battery 


Baltimore Sun photographer | course, another opportunity to | 


snapped this picture of three- | run the photo. Boias, now 20 


The New York Times, 7/11/12 


year-old John Boias. It sparked | and sounding like Michael Cor- | 


a citywide discussion on child- 


hood obesity, and brought Boias | time I think that picture is out 
the kind of micro fame that | of my life, here it comes again.” 


leone, told the reporter: “Every | 





| cJR Offers a one-year subscription or gift subscription for an item published in 
| The Lower Case. Please send original clippings to csr, Journalism Building, 

| 2950 Broadway, Columbia Univ., NY, NY 10027, or links for Web items to 

| tso2@columbia.edu. Please include address, phone, and email. 
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The boy in the bubble 


Ezra Klein rewrites the role of Washington wunderkind 


BY MATT WELCH 


He’s impossibly young, infuriatingly accomplished, and impressively wonky. In a town full of jour- 
nalistic flop sweat, he glides instead of glistens, handsome enough to make the ladies turn their heads, 


and affable enough that their boyfriends compete for his attentions, too. Like ripples around a stone, 


influential circles appear seemingly wherever he dips his toe. Washington insiders seek his ear, New 


York magazines compete for his byline, and older journalists puzzle over how he could master jour- 


nalism’s technological revolution and the northeastern media corridor well shy of his 30th birthday. 


Of course, I’m talking about Ezra Klein, the 28-year-old 
“wonkblogger” whose visage and byline are everywhere 
these days, from The Washington Post to MSNBC, Bloomberg 
View to The New Yorker. But the same description, more or 
less, has been applied to a century-old line of (mostly) lib- 
eral opinion journalists, from Walter Lippmann and Joseph 
Alsop to Michael Kinsley and Peter Beinart. Like Klein, these 
erstwhile wunderkinds rose to prominence during Demo- 
cratic administrations, took seriously the responsible exer- 
cise of power, and acquired reputations as sober-minded 
truth-seekers in a field littered with irresponsible ideo- 
logues. “He is just a good explanatory reporter and writer,” 
says David Weigel of Slate. Klein “focuses on empiricism 
instead of ideological posturing to engage readers in progres- 
sive dialogue,” Natalia Brzezinski wrote in The Huffington 
Post in 2010. “He is able to deftly crystallize an issue without 
seeming canned or esoteric.” Or, as biographer Ronald Steel 
wrote of Walter Lippmann, “Readers turned to [him], not for 
solutions, but for dispassionate analysis. He had a marvelous 
ability for simplifying the complex.” 

But Klein adds some new wrinkles to this stock charac- 
ter of Beltway journalism. Whereas his predecessors were 
exclusively eastern-seaboard, Ivy-League types, Klein is 
a California kid from the UC system (Santa Cruz and Los 
Angeles). Instead of launching his career by leveraging con- 
nections to the established elite, he built his reputation by 
blogging loudly, and sharply, into the void. Yesterday’s Kleins 
earned their fame at The New Republic; today’s model rose 
to prominence despite avoiding, and occasionally bashing, 
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progressivism’s flagship magazine. With these departures in 
style, substance, and comportment, Klein’s meteoric young 
career underscores not only the dynamic transformation of 
the media business, but changes in liberalism itself. 


An activist progresses 


“Ezra is very, very good,” New York Times columnist and 


Nobel Prize-winning economist Paul Krugman wrote in 
October 2007, “and very, very young.” Klein was all of 23 at 
the time, but had already notched clips from the Los Angeles 
Times, The Washington Monthly, LA Weekly, Slate, and The 
American Prospect, while churning out megabytes of now- 
hard-to-find posts on lefty blogs like Pandagon.net and Not 
Geniuses, as well as his various solo sites. He was a famil- 
iar face on MSNBC, and three years removed from his first 
go-round as a subject of media coverage, during the 2004 
Democratic National Convention (DNC), as a member of an 
exotic new tribe called political bloggers. 

Back then, Klein was more partisan rabble-rouser than 
journalistic explainer. As he told The Philadelphia Inquirer 
before the DNC, he considered himself “an activist walking 
the halls of power.” Klein had been part of the (presumably 
tiny) group of UC Santa Cruz students agitating in 2003 for 
yet another presidential run by...Gary Hart. 

Unlike in, say, 1987 (when I was a college student during 
an ill-fated Gary Hart run), a young person obsessed with 
Democratic politics in 2003 could discuss his enthusiasms 
in a way that people with actual power might notice. “I was 
writing about what were the issues of the day and just giving 
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A-list Klein, here with wife Annie Lowrey, has gone from a stone-throwing 
critic of DC’s political culture to consummate insider in the Age of Obama. 


my uninformed opinion,” is how Klein describes his early 
efforts now. But his writing on Hart did attract some impor- 
tant eyeballs. “I had this little blog that 30 people read a day,” 
he says, “but it turned out one of them was Joe Trippi.” 
Trippi, a veteran Democratic campaign strategist, was 
then helping organize what would soon become a national, 
if short-lived, political earthquake: the technology-fueled, 
anti-war end-run around Democratic Party politics as usual 
by a previously obscure Vermont governor named Howard 
Dean. Here’s how Klein described his unusual new relation- 
ship in the October 2004 issue of The Washington Monthly: 


As our correspondence continued, my initial, tentative sup- 
port gave way to full-blown enthusiasm....Trippi slowly drew 
me in. Each time I opened my email or checked my messages 


and found a Dean campaign official inside, my interest 
intensified. Soon I was selling Howard Dean online, 
then organizing for him around my Southern Califor- 
nia hometown. Finally, I accepted Trippi’s invitation 
to spend the summer in Vermont, working for the 
campaign. I had barely noticed, but Trippi had turned 
me from a nominal supporter of his candidate into a 
die-hard Deaniac. 


Sounds like a Paul Begala or James Carville in 
the making, right? Think again. The Dean experi- 
ence actually pushed Klein away from party activ- 
ism and toward what would become his career. “It 
turned out I hated working for a campaign,” he 
says now. “I have strong opinions about American 
public policy, and the nature of working on a cam- 
paign is that you have to sublimate your opinions 
to somebody else’s. It’s really around that time that 
I began taking journalism more seriously.” 

Klein became part of an emerging “Netroots” 
phenomenon: left-of-center political junkies, 
native to the Web, who tilted at windmills dur- 
ing the dark reign of George W. Bush and would 
eventually help refashion Democratic politics and 
political media. These young grassroots bloggers 
were basically functioning as political columnists 
without a mainstream-media platform: among 
them, Markos Moulitsas (founder of the innova- 
tive and high-trafficked community site Daily Kos), 
Duncan Black (the dour, acid-penned proprietor 
of The Eschaton Blog, known by his pen name, 
Atrios), and Matthew Yglesias (well-known even 
before graduating from Harvard in 2003). 

During President Bush’s second term, the left’s 
newly energized bloggers developed a wry short- 
hand to mock the political-media bubble they saw 
enveloping Washington. Morally pompous Iraq 
war supporters (especially on The Washington 
Post op-ed page) were tagged “Very Serious Peo- 
ple,” since “un-serious” was a frequent slur on the 
allegedly ill-informed anti-war left. Above-it-all 
Beltway paeans to bipartisan comity were dubbed 
“High Broderism,” in anti-tribute to David Broder, 
still considered by many to be the dean of the DC 
journalism establishment. “Even The New Republic” became 
a favored sardonic phrase. As National Review’s David Frum 
wrote in May 2007, “If even The New Republic finds more to 
praise than to blame in the left blogosphere, then the brakes 
are truly off the Democratic machine.” 

The Netroots crowd reserved its harshest critique for what 
it dubbed “The Village”—that unreal political island in the 
District of Columbia where absurdly powerful people treat 
important policy like frivolous sport and pretend to disagree 
with one another on cable chat shows. Connecticut Senator 
Joe Lieberman—sanctimoniously pro-war and favorite of The 
New Republic—always seemed to be the only Village “liberal” 
allowed in places like NBc’s Meet the Press, where he would 
wallow in host Tim Russert’s High Broderism and cluck his 
tongue at the uncivil rabble to his left. 
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“I think a lot of blogging was founded on a very particu- 
lar critique of the media,” Klein says. “During this period of 
the Iraq war, there was a broad feeling that the media hadn’t 
done its job, that it had been hampered by this requirement 
to pretend the truth always was in the middle. And I was part 
of that critique.” (Klein was originally in favor of the Iraq 
war on liberal-hawk grounds that he would soon repudiate.) 

Still an undergraduate, Klein found himself attracted to 
Matthew Yglesias and the older, left-of-center blogger Kevin 
Drum, both of whom were more journalistic and amiable 
than the typical bomb-throwing diarist at Daily Kos. “If you 
wanted to tell the story of my coming up, Matt Yglesias is the 
key figure,” Klein says. “Matt’s blog was a major inspiration 
for me, because he was a college student and he did this kind 
of data-driven, very careful work that appealed to me.” 

There are many, both within Netroots and without, who 
would object to several of my descriptions and reduction- 
isms, but essentially the movement’s more buttoned-down 
Klein/Yglesias/Drum wing began to gravitate to The Vil- 
lage—or at least toward its coterie of smallish-circulation 
magazines of political opinion. Yglesias was nicknamed “Big 
Media Matt” for getting signed to The American Prospect in 
2003. Drum’s blog became the homepage of The Washington 
Monthly for four years beginning in 2004 (it’s now hosted by 
Mother Jones). And Klein took his initial plunge as an unpaid 
intern at The Washington Monthly in the summer of ’04. 

(This is as good as place as any to note my numerous 
conflicts of interest: I edit a monthly, Reason, that competes 
with the aforementioned magazines; I was one of the first 
to praise Yglesias’s blog, and also recommended him to the 
Prospect; I was part of the “warblog” crowd that incensed 
the Netroots; I’ve tangled with many of these guys publicly, 
including Klein; and I once enjoyed a cocktail at Drum’s 
apartment. You can be a relatively minor cog in the wheel 
of Washington journalism, and be riddled with so many con- 
flicts that the whole Village critique feels inadequate.) 

In November 2004, months before Klein headed to DC 
for his first real journalism gig at The American Prospect, a 
Q&A with the website LAist.com showed he was starting to 
realize that his instinct for partisan activism was best served 
through practicing journalism. “I used to have political aspi- 
rations,” he told LAist. “But over time, I found that I enjoy 
writing far more. More to the point, I think that the creation 
of a media environment that can sustain and propel progres- 
sivism is more important than any single elected official. I’d 
trade a liberal O’Reilly (or Limbaugh!) for five, 10 congress- 
men. The media is as effective and important an agent for 
change as the legislative bodies, and I think it’s where I’m 
happiest and most effective.” 


A wonk is born 

There is on MSNBC this newish thing called “The Ezra Klein 
Challenge.” When Klein guest-hosts The Rachel Maddow 
Show, producers slap a two-minute timer on the screen and 
he races the clock to “explain complicated stuff, especially 
in the economy”—things like Spanish bond yields and why 
big US banks need to be broken up. Like much of what Klein 
does, it successfully navigates the terrain between glib and 
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well-informed, whimsical and dead serious, know-it-all and 
let’s-learn-it-together. Unless you already have strong reason 
to doubt or dislike him—and few MSNBC viewers do—you 
leave the experience feeling smarter. 

Reading Klein’s similarly expository Washington Post 
Wonkbook blog, it’s hard to imagine such tart political one- 
liners as, “He’s like a stupid person’s idea of what a thought- 
ful person sounds like,” which is how Klein described former 
House Majority Leader Dick Armey in the Prospect in June 
2007. Klein laughs at the memory. “I sometimes feel like I 
was a better writer years ago than I am now, or certainly a 
funnier one,” he says. “I probably wouldn’t even write the 
Dick Armey line now. I try not to be a mean writer. I really 
do like explaining policy. It’s not a joke; it’s not a stance.” 

The “hinge moment” in Klein’s professional development 
came in April 2005, when, while still hurrying through his 
UCLA degree in political science, he mentioned on his blog 
a new healthcare report by the lefty think tank Center for 
American Progress. “I remember reading the comments, and 
seeing a lot of people arguing about Canada,” he recalls. “And 
I thought, Okay, I don’t know anything about the Canadian 
healthcare system, or any of these healthcare systems. So 
I told my readers I was going to do this feature for a week 
called The Health of Nations.” After checking out a bunch 
of books at a ucLa library, Klein launched a daily stream 
that summarized health-delivery systems in Japan, Canada, 
Germany, England, and France. “I mean, they were like 
Wikipedia entries or something,” he says. “But I loved it! I 
really thought it was interesting. And the readership really 
liked it, too. It was useful information, which was not really 
something that I was providing for them before. That’s when 
the sort of thing I like to write about began to take shape.” 

The timing couldn’t have been better. Not only had Klein 
entered political blogging at a moment when digital natives 
were beginning to reconstitute the opinion-journalism pro- 
fession, but the topic that fused his passion and wonkery— 
healthcare—was surging back into the public discussion, as 
progressive ideas resurfaced within American liberalism. 

In 2005, just before graduating from UCLA, Klein was 
hired as a writing fellow at The American Prospect, which 
was co-founded in 1990 by Robert Kuttner, Robert Reich, 
and Paul Starr as a sort of exploration of modern Democratic 
progressivism through the lens of Washington policymaking. 
Klein says he knew he had found a home when his first real 
story meeting ended with then-editor Michael Tomasky tell- 
ing him to go spelunking among the social scientists to figure 
out “what’s hot” in poverty. “Being at that place where policy 
journalism was the thing you did was absolutely critical for 
me,” he says. “Nobody said, ‘That’s too boring.” 

At the Prospect, Klein wrote about procedural Wash- 
ington reform, tangled with the “ruthlessly serious” liberal 
hawks at The New Republic, and continued his path-clearing 
work in the weeds of healthcare delivery systems. His byline 
started popping up elsewhere, mixing pedagogy with policy 
prescriptions. “Think money drives medicine? You don’t 
know the half of it,’ he wrote in The Washington Monthly. 
For Slate, he debunked “The Medical Malpractice Myth.” In 
the LA Times he advocated “Going Universal.” 





DC’s progressive political 
blogger crowd, of 

which Ezra Klein is the 
undisputed star, has been 
dubbed by critics ‘The 
Juicebox Mafia’ 


In November 2006, a feistier and more economically pro- 
gressive Democratic Party re-took the House of Represen- 
tatives, most statehouses, and the US Senate from the Gop. 
Pundits started declaring the death of “neoliberalism,” that 
strain of liberal commentary first championed at Charles 
Peters’s Washington Monthly in the early 1970s, in which the 
primary target was well-intentioned Democratic governance 
that had gone wrong in practice. 

The Village was becoming a friendlier place, not just to 
the type of return-to-form liberalism Klein preferred, but to 
the emerging blogger-journalist hybrid he represented. At 
the beginning of the decade, only a couple of opinion maga- 
zines had blogs; by the end, nearly all did. In March 2008, 
The New York Times took notice of all these Beltway blogger 
kids, profiling not just one but three DC blogger houses, with 
such wince-inducing details as an Iron Chef-style cooking 
contest between Team Liberal (including Klein) and Team 
Libertarian, duly broadcast on BloggingHeads.tv. 

But not everyone was a fan. Washington Times writer Eli 
Lake dubbed the whole crowd “the Juicebox Mafia.” Blogger 
Mickey Kaus accused Klein at various points of “hectoring 
naiveté” and “spout[ing] the party line,” and I once mocked 
Klein on Reason.com as an “omniscient child pundit.” 

Klein managed to irritate even as he inspired awe. In 
nine months, he was able to go from admitting that he had 

“little-to-no expertise in labor issues” to writing op-eds for 
the Los Angeles Times on the subject, with smarty-pants 
lines like “Before we get into all that, a bit of background.” 
Conservatives still mock him for saying on MSNBC in 2010 
that “the issue with the Constitution is that the text is con- 
fusing because it was written more than a hundred years 
ago.” (He continues to defend this sentiment, if not the word- 
ing.) Older colleagues grumble with grudging admiration 
about Klein’s ability to burnish his intellectual credentials 
by plucking policy papers from obscurity and wielding them 
in his arguments. With Klein, the line between clever and 
too-clever-by-half gets blurry sometimes. “President Obama, 
if you look closely at his positions,” he wrote in 2011, “is a 
moderate Republican from the early 1990s.” 

Trailblazers or Juiceboxers or both, the liberal side of The 
Village blogging world found itself in a new position after 
November 2008: Not only had it poked holes in the media 
bubble, but the Democratic Party swept into power after a 
long and vigorous campaign talking about universal health- 
care. It was a moment tailor-made for Ezra Klein. 


ObamaCare and beyond 
In early 2009, Washington Post business columnist Steven 
Pearlstein was alerted by a friend to Klein’s work at the Pros- 
pect. “I was blown away by how good he was—how much the 
kid wrote—on so many subjects,” Pearlstein later told Wash- 
ingtonian. Within weeks, Klein was hired as an economics/ 
politics blogger. Within months, his stuff—policy break- 
downs, political musings, Q&As with everyone from labor 
heavy Andy Stern to tax-cut obsessive Grover Norquist— 
was the most popuiar on the paper’s website. And with the 
Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act, Klein had a 
subject as big and complicated as his journalistic appetite. 
Then, just as Klein was taking off, he stumbled. In June 
2010, The Daily Caller, Tucker Carlson’s website, published 
leaked emails from a private listserv of 400 or so left-of-cen- 
ter reporters, commentators, academics, and policy wonks, 
called “JournoList,” that Klein had run since 2007. Klein 
drew plenty of snickers with his activist/wonk-straddling 
explanation that “the emphasis is on empiricism, not ide- 
ology.” But the idea that a former critic of The Village had 
organized a salon of politically simpatico professionals, in 
true DC-establishment fashion, barely raised an eyebrow. 
If anything, his professional rise has only accelerated in the 
wake of this kerfuffle. (Klein defended, and still defends, 
JournoList but pulled the plug anyway. “Insofar as people’s 
careers are now at stake, it has to die,” he said at the time.) 
The great war correspondent Martha Gellhorn had a 
memorable line about “that usual tedious trajectory from 
left to right” as writers grow older. One might include in that 
sentiment the equally predictable earlier-life journey from 
outsider to insider, from critic to actor. In his 20s, Walter 
Lippman went from junior Socialist Party agitator to senior 
Woodrow Wilson functionary. Klein (who says of his early 
20s that he “was more liberal then than I am now”) origi- 
nated from much further outside the bubble, using the dis- 
intermediation of technology to vault himself up the totem 
pole in ways not conceivable a century, or even a decade, ago. 
But he has become arguably the prototypical insider in the 
Age of Obama: confident, cloaked in numbers, assured about 
the virtues of economic intervention but alarmed by the grow- 
ing dysfunction of politics. In fact, he is so deep inside now 
that he’s come to an even more terrifying conclusion about 
life in The Village than his Netroots compatriots could ever 
have dreamed: “I’m much more certain that the problems 
are systemic and the various forms of gatekeeping elites [are] 
impotent,” he wrote me in a follow-up email to our interview. 
“And that feeling—that the people in charge aren’t just wrong 
or bought off, but that, quite often, they fundamentally don’t 
know what they’re doing—is a bit scary, and fairly radicalizing.” 
So the activist-turned-opinion journalist is becoming more 
radicalized. If the last decade is any guide, wherever Ezra 
Klein’s politics go next, American liberalism will go as well. 
Whether the latter will still be a force for change is something 
the rest of us won’t know until Klein is at least 29. cur 


MATT WELCH (matt.welch@reason.com) is editor in chief of Reason 
and co-author of The Declaration of Independents: How Libertarian 
Politics Can Fix What’s Wrong With America. 
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No habla Espanol 


The new Latino media universe is young, political, and all-American 


BY RUTH SAMUELSON 


Lalo Alcaraz has always embraced the word pocho. It refers to Mexican-Americans who have 


lost their Mexican culture and speak English, and it’s what relatives occasionally called Alcaraz 


when he was growing up in San Diego. He has leveraged it ever since. In the 1990s, Alcaraz and a 
friend founded pocHo Magazine, which led to pocho.com. Both projects used English when, for 


years, “Hispanic media” usually meant Spanish-language content. They satirized Latino issues and 


poked fun at biculturalism. “We had the National Pochismo Institute,” he says, “where we would 


send out a fake survey and ‘rate your pochismo,” Currently, 


Alcaraz hosts a radio show called the “Pocho Hour of Power” 


on KPFK in Los Angeles. 

He was ahead of his time. Pocho is popping up everywhere 
these days, from Twitter handles to bands and performers. 
Not surprisingly, a new crop of news websites has emerged 
to tap the bicultural Latino market, too. Fox News Latino, 
HuffPost LatinoVoices, and the start-up NewsTaco all were 
born between mid-2010 and 2011, to cite some of the more 
prominent entries. This summer, NBC Latino launched an 
English-language website, and Univision, which had created 
a news Tumblr to generate buzz for its own new English- 
language site, says it plans to go live by the end of the summer. 

Alcaraz shuttered his magazine in the late 1990s, and his 
website petered out around 2004. But he kept the domain 
name, and earlier this year he re-launched pocho.com, now 
called Pocho: News y Satire. “It’s sad that it took everybody 
so long,” he says. 


IT’S NO SECRET WHY THERE’S A BOOM IN THESE WEBSITES. 
The US Latino community now exceeds 50 million—16.3 per- 
cent of the population—and accounted for more than half 
the country’s growth between 2000 and 2010, according to 
Pew Hispanic Center’s census analysis. “That certainly was 
a moment that converted a lot of people,” says Miguel Ferrer, 
editor of HuffPost LatinoVoices about the census. 

More important, native-born Hispanics outnumber their 
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foreign-born counterparts roughly 32 million to 19 million. 
They also are younger (the median age is 18), more likely to 
own acellphone, and more comfortable with and immersed 
in the digital media culture than foreign-born Latinos. In 
short, they are squarely in the sweet spot for marketers and 
the media. Carlos Pelay, president of the Charlotte-based 
Media Economics Group, said in an email that younger Lati- 
nos tend to be more educated and affluent, and their purchas- 
ing habits are more influential on the broader culture than 
those of older generations. 

The census numbers also highlight Hispanics’ importance 
in the 2012 election. 

In the last presidential election, Hispanics favored the 
Democratic ticket over the Republican one “by a margin of 
more than two-to-one,” according to Pew. But that hasn’t 
dissuaded presumed Republican nominee Mitt Romney from 
courting Latinos. He’s targeted them with Spanish-language 
advertisements, a Spanish-language website, and an outreach 
team, Juntos Con Romney. 

That newfound political power certainly struck the 
late Carlos Guerra, a former columnist for the San Antonio 
Express-News who'd been a youth leader in the Chicano 
civil rights movement. He co-founded NewsTaco in 2010 
(he died later that year). 

“Carlos came from a time and place where Latinos were 
disenfranchised,” says Sara Inés Calderon, another co- 
founder and former editor of the site. “He was really excited 
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Original pocho The MSM are catching up with Lalo Alcaraz (seen here ina 


self-portrait), who was speaking to bicultural Latinos 20 years ago. 


about what [the election] would mean for Latino empower- 
ment, Latino media, and Latinos having a voice.” 

Today, campaign news looks similar across the sites. Yes, 
HuffPost LatinoVoices has HuffPost’s usual channel of opin- 
ion writers—some prominent, some not. And NBC Latino 
builds its brand by sending its commentators onto MSNBC, 
and those clips are then featured on the site. But in general, 
the approaches vary minimally—they all track the candi- 
dates’ views on the DREAM Act, Arizona SB-1070, and the 
Hispanic vote. 

While the readership and influence of these sites is 
growing, Univision, which in 2007 hosted the country’s 
first Spanish-language presidential debate with the Demo- 
cratic primary candidates, is still the biggest name in Latino 
political coverage. Univision has the fifth-largest primetime 
audience in the country, occasionally besting the other major 
networks in ratings, according to data from Pew Research 
Center’s Project for Excellence in Journalism. 

But even this powerhouse realizes its audience is evolv- 
ing, as evidenced by its new English-language website and 
plans to launch an English-language channel with ABc News 
by 2013. 


TO SOME, THE ENTIRE CONCEPT OF “LATINO NEWS IN ENG- 
lish” is misguided. When journalism professor Moses Shu- 
mow showed HuffPost LatinoVoices to his students, they 


weren’t sure “why the site was going to be entirely 
relevant to them,” he says. 

Shumow teaches at Florida International Uni- 
versity, and roughly 70 percent of his students are 
Hispanic—not terribly surprising for a Miami- 
based institution. In that majority-minority city, 
people don’t favor broad labels. “There are huge 
Puerto Rican festivals, huge Dominican festivals,” 
he says. “There are gigantic Cuban celebrations. 
There are tremendous Colombian and Peruvian 
activities that take place.” 

You don’t hear about “Latino festivals,” he says. 
Nevertheless he adds: “I definitely think it’s still a 
relevant term in other parts of the country.” 

That’s debatable. 

On NBC Latino, syndicated columnist Esther 
Cepeda declared, “Latino’ bugs me to no end. It’s 
like nails on a chalkboard to me, especially when 
I’ve been asked where I’m from and the answer 
‘Chicago’ doesn’t stop the questioner from insisting 
on guessing my ethnicity.” 

She was discussing the Pew Hispanic Center’s 
report “When Labels Don’t Fit: Hispanics and 
Their Views of Identity,” which found that only 
24 percent of survey respondents “prefer a pan- 
ethnic label.” 

Cepeda and Shumow’s complaint raises a ques- 
tion that is becoming more relevant with Ameri- 
ca’s young, English-speaking Hispanics: What is 

“Latino news,” anyway? 

Lalo Alcaraz says the threshold for relevance 
seems low among the new Latino sites. “They'll 
run a story about some woman that, whatever, beheads her 
baby or husband or something,” he says. “And they’ll just run 
it because the person’s Latino. That’s not what the Internet’s 
for, if you’re trying to talk about Latino life.” 

Here, for example, is a representative headline from 
HuffPost LatinoVoices: “Brazil Cannibal Empanadas: Bra- 
zilian Women Murdered, Eaten And Made Into Human 
Pastries.” Fox News Latino also ran a story on the flesh- 
eating incident. 

That’s another thing: There tends to be a lot of redun- 
dancy among the sites. Not only do they cover the same top- 
ics, they’ll often use the same AP stories. Sometimes, that’s 
unavoidable, says Chris Pefia, executive editor of NBC Latino. 
“There are going to be some parallel rails here, especially 
when it comes to news and politics,” he says, pointing as an 
example to the reporting earlier this year on Florida Senator 
Marco Rubio’s vice-presidential prospects. 

Nevertheless, stories on food, education, and parenting will 
stand out, Pefia says. NBC Latino also unearths “firsts,” like Car- 
men Ortiz, “the very first Hispanic—and woman—to be named 
Massachusetts chief federal prosecutor,” he says. “Frankly, if 
we're not finding those stories, who’s going to find them?” 

In fact, though, Fox News Latino has a similar feature, 
“Our American Dream,” which profiles inspiring Latinos. 
(The network declined my interview request.) 

Another issue: The sites often “fall under clichés,” says 
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Univision social-media editor Conz Preti. “They just upload 
a video of Sofia Vergara on Saturday Night Live,” she says. 
“Of course, that made news, and there’s a lot of ratings. But 
what else? It’s not just throwing names out there or targeting 
entertainment only.” 

Overall, she’s glad there’s more Latino 


As for Lalo Alcaraz, he has big plans for pocho.com, too. 
He’d like to produce original videos, collaborate with a 
“major site and/or TV network,” and farm out his writers as 
on-air pundits. He’s already started contributing video and 
written commentaries to NBC Latino. 





news. “But we do feel that we know our 
audience better,” she says. 

The skepticism isn’t limited to compet- 
itors like Preti. The business community 
also is unconvinced that English-speak- 
ing Latinos are a true market niche, says 
Rosa Alonso, a marketing consultant who’s 
studied this group, and who used to run an 
English-language site of her own, MyLati- 
noVoice.com, which has been on hiatus 
since late last year. Businesses know how 
to target Spanish-speakers, but bicultural 
Latinos are often considered part of “a gen- 
eral market pool,” she says. “Well, that’s 
ridiculous. African-Americans speak Eng- 
lish. There’s this cultural element—that’s 
what you’re trying to get to.” 

These criticisms in part reflect the 
fact that the new English-language sites 
are young and still trying to differenti- 
ate themselves, win a larger share of the 
audience, and pay the bills. As of June, 
comScore was only monitoring Fox News 
Latino and HuffPost LatinoVoices, so 
reliable, comprehensive numbers on 
traffic are hard to get. Between April 
and June, LatinoVoices drew 1.8 million 
unique visitors a month on average, while 
Fox News Latino attracted just over 2 
million. 





NBC Latino hopes to gain a competi- 
tive advantage, in part by creating a “supe- 
rior mobile experience,” says editor Pefia. 
Compared to non-Hispanic whites, Lati- 
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nos are more likely to use the Internet via 
their phones than at home, says the Pew 
Hispanic Center. 

To compete with Fox News and compa- 
nies with “all the resources in the world,” 
NewsTaco editor Victor Landa says his site offers stories 
ignored by the mainstream media—pieces by food blog- 
gers, activists, political consultants, and other professionals, 
not just journalists. He also partnered with voxx1, another 
English-language site aimed at Latinos, and says he hopes to 
form relationships with nonprofits and other publications. 

In May, AOL Latino became HuffPost Voces, a Spanish- 
language sister site to HuffPost LatinoVoices. The two 
operations will increasingly link to each other, regardless 
of whether the pieces are in Spanish or English. “Let those 
who can slip between the two languages do so,” says editor 
Ferrer, who oversees both sites. “Let those who only want 
to stick to one language have that ability.” 
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Spicy! The pocho audience is educated and affluent, and satire of Latino issues and 
icons (like this one by Lalo Alcaraz) is part of their cultural diet. 


The audience will broaden beyond Latinos, Alcaraz 
believes. Case in point: In addition to an Argentinian and 
half a dozen Chicano and Chicana contributors, his staff 
includes a Jewish guy and the “whitest white dude I think 
I ever met,” he says. 

As the media have finally evolved, so have the readers. “It 
just goes to show,” Alcaraz says, “that the English-language 
Latino thing is becoming a pop-culture thing.” cur 


RUTH SAMUELSON Is a freelance writer. Her stories have appeared 
in Global Post, The Washington Post, Fox News Latino, The Atlantic 
Cities, and other publications. She was formerly a staff writer at the 
Washington City Paper. 
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The oys of October 


A longtime Boston Red Sox fan asks, Why does hometown coverage 
of the troubled team sound so damn gleeful? 


BY JESSE SUNENBLICK 


“T don’t even go outside anymore,” David Ortiz, the slimmed-down slugger for the Boston Red 


Sox, was telling an admirer before batting practice on a midsummer road trip in Oakland. “These 
days, everybody has a video camera. I go from the hotel, to the bus, to the field, and then straight 


back to the hotel. I lead a boring life. People are crazy, man.” It was the day before the Fourth of 
July, but nobody was having fun. The Red Sox were in the process of being swept by the medio- 


cre A’s, a depressing series in which three Boston castoffs—Coco Crisp, Brandon Moss, and Josh 


Reddick—provided the key hits and, in turn, ammunition for 
the journalists back home. For the Boston sports media, the 
season—allegedly one of rejuvenation after last September’s 
epic collapse and failure to make the playoffs—was increas- 
ingly one of reiteration: The Red Sox still stunk. 

Ortiz, meanwhile, was struggling to emerge from a two- 
week funk. The origin of this ailment dated back to a June 
17 report by ESPN’s Buster Olney about a “toxic” atmosphere 
within the Boston clubhouse. The next day, an irritated Ortiz 
held court for reporters beside his locker. Asked if he was 
having fun this season, Ortiz thought for a moment and said: 

“Not really. Too much shit, man. People need to leave us alone 
and let us play baseball. It’s starting to become the shithole 
it used to be.” 

As a lifelong Red Sox fan, currently experiencing the end 
of yet another horrid season and watching other teams roll 
toward a World Series, I’m equipped to address the media- 
aimed subtext here. As a general rule, baseball media in Bos- 
ton function less as a Fourth Estate than as a sixth team in 
the American League East. They serve the psychic needs of 
a not-so-happy band of long-suffering New England fans 
half convinced they are being punished for something their 
Calvinist forebears did. It has been this way since 1940, when 
the mercurial Ted Williams took exception to the media 
chiding him for not going home to see his mama after the 
season ended. Later on, the cantankerous Carl Yastrzemski 
often used the back staircase at Fenway to avoid the press. 


Negativity sells. Duh. But I can remember no year like 
this year, when barbs from websites and airwaves created 
such a groundswell of support for the idea of blowing up 
the roster, for divesting an increasingly unlikable owner- 
ship group from their chief asset, and for (if you follow 
the logic to its emotional endpoint) kidnapping the likes 
of Carl Crawford, the oft-injured big-ticket free agent 
brought in last year from Tampa Bay to satisfy Red Sox 
fans’ insatiable need to compete with similar signings by 
the hated Yankees. 

But “toxic?” The comment, during a season like this one, 
was enough to throw the Red Sox ecosystem into disarray 
and initiate weeks of soul searching. Starting pitcher Josh 
Beckett, a primary antagonist from last September’s collapse, 
called the comment “sabotage.” Manager Bobby Valentine, 
who last year worked with Olney as an analyst at ESPN, asked 
why he would comment on a story by somebody “who I don’t 
think knows anything.” Jerry Remy, the morbidly comic Red 
Sox TV broadcaster who has been waging a well-publicized 
battle with depression, explained during his weekly appear- 
ance on the sports-radio station WEEI (the Red Sox rights 
holder) that he had “kinda laughed a little” when he heard 
the comment because it seemed so out of line with his read- 
ing of this year’s group. Dan Shaughnessy, the acerbic writer 
for The Boston Globe, who in the 1990s was the dominant 
sports voice in town, went on Comcast Sportsnet’s Boston 
Sports Tonight and defended Olney, while suggesting that 
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Celtics team (12 games under .500 at the 
time) pilloried the region for its unhealthy 
fascination with the past: 


Larry Bird is not walking through that door, 
fans. Kevin McHale is not walking through 
that door, and Robert Parish is not walking 
through that door. And if you expect them 
to walk through that door, they’re going to 
be gray and old.... As soon as people realize 
those three guys are not coming through that 
door, the better this town will be....All the 
negativity that’s in this town sucks. I’ve been 
around when Jim Rice was booed. I’ve been 
around when Yastrzemski was booed. And it 
stinks. It makes the greatest town, greatest 
city in the world, lousy. The only thing that 
will turn this around is being upbeat and 
positive like we are in that locker room...and 
if you think I’m going to succumb to negativ- 
ity, you’re wrong. You’ve got the wrong guy 
leading this team. 


Full of beans If Red Sox fans thought 86 years of penance was rough, they now 


face a sports-media culture that considers losing more meaningful than winning. 


if he’d written the piece, he wouldn’t have been afraid to 
openly source it. Olney, meanwhile, talked to anybody who 
would listen. 

If you were strapped to a chair (like Alex in A Clock- 
work Orange) and forced to listen to the inane chatter about 
the Red Sox on an endless loop, I am convinced that once 
released, you would never process information the same way 
again. This is how it feels to be a Red Sox fan and battling an 
addiction to the interminable stream of banalities somehow 
manufactured into Web posts that cover the team in meticu- 
lous and malevolent detail. (Was the gastroenteritis that put 
Clay Buchholz on the DL actually evidence of alcoholism? Or 
did he perhaps swallow too much chewing tobacco? When 
he came off the DL, was it responsible of him to attend a 
charity pool party at Foxwoods? Was he drinking in the pool? 
Was he drinking and taking anti-inflammatories? Who’s giv- 
ing him the anti-inflammatories? Should they be fired?) 

If you get sick of reading about all of this, no problem, 
turn on the radio! The dominant sports voice in Boston 
now belongs to a radio host, Michael Felger, who in a high- 
pitched whine cooks up indignation for the cBs-owned wBz- 
FM, a.k.a. The Sports Hub. Perhaps more than anything it 
is a ratings war between The Sports Hub and wEEI that is 
responsible for Ortiz’s angst. There’s a choose-your-side ele- 
ment when it comes to the two stations. The Sports Hub’s 
vibe is “we’re not beholden to the Red Sox, we’ll tell you the 
truth,” insinuating that WEEI, as a Red Sox business partner, 
might not. But the stations aren’t much different. Both feed 
on the failure of the region’s superstars. The more serious 
scribes, of course, reject such brazen negativity, and for this 
they are mercilessly scorned on air. 

How bad is this culture? Let’s defer to the experience 
of a victim. Consider this audio clip that WEE! likes to play, 
a recording of a Rick Pitino press conference in 2000, in 
which the coach of a young, rebuilding, and downright awful 
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Pitino was gone less than a year later. 
David Ortiz arrived in Boston just as the 
culture surrounding the Red Sox was changing. In 2004, he 
and a happy band of self-proclaimed “idiots” won the team’s 
first World Series title in 86 years. He helped the Sox get 
another in 2007. 

But then a strange thing happened. As their fans’ expec- 
tations soared in each subsequent year, the Red Sox’s for- 
tunes declined. In 2008 they lost in the American League 
Championship Series; in 2009 they were swept in the first 
round of the playoffs; in 2010 and 2011 they failed to make 
the postseason at all; and last fall, they suffered what has 
been called the greatest collapse in baseball history, falling 
a game short of the playoffs after being nine games atop the 
division as they entered September. 

Concerning last season’s debacle, there is no adequate 
genre to describe the mystery, farce, comedy, and crime that 
ensued, and was reflected and magnified and made epic in 
the Boston press. You play the best baseball in the Majors 
for the hot summer months, and then suddenly the forces of 
muscle memory defy you. Your 99.4 percent chance (accord- 
ing to coolstandings.com) of making the postseason falls only 
incrementally as the losses mount—as though the formula 
behind that strange statistic has a New England bias—and 
then, one day, it falls precipitously, as though the computer 
finally understands the likelihood, no, the necessity, of an 
Epic Fail. And yet, the pain must not culminate until the 
season’s final day, when even after losing to the Orioles on 
a misplayed ball (by gimpy Carl Crawford, of course), your 
postseason hopes aren’t entirely dashed until a secondary 
rival, the Tampa Bay Rays, scores six times in the eighth 
inning, once in the ninth, and then once more in the 12th to 
defeat your greatest rival, The New York Yankees. 

The subsequent gloom was made immeasurably worse by 
anonymously sourced scoops in The Boston Herald and The 
Boston Globe, about starting pitchers eating fried chicken 
and drinking beer and playing videogames at the ballpark 
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on their off-days (Herald), and about their puckish manager, 
Terry Francona, allegedly battling an addiction to painkillers 
while losing control of his clubhouse (Globe). It was North 
Dallas Forty, the Kentucky Fried baseball version. 

As early as spring training, it was obvious that the primary 
villain of last year’s choke job—the chicken-eating pitcher 
and catalyst of doom Josh Beckett—was so out of touch that 
he reportedly thought contrition meant confronting third 
baseman Kevin Youkilis in a Fort Myers eatery and accusing 
him of being the snitch. In April the new manager, Bobby 
Valentine, displayed his penchant for the inappropriate when 
he told the press that Youkilis was not “as physically or emo- 
tionally into the game as he has been in the past, for some 
reason.” Any motivational intent fell flat; Youkilis felt burned 
and spurned. Dustin Pedroia, the team’s emotional stalwart, 
offered the retort, via the press: “I don’t know what Bobby’s 
trying to do. But that’s not how we go about our stuff here.” 


‘People need to leave 
us alone and let us play 
baseball,” says David 
Ortiz. ‘It’s starting to 
become the shithole 

it used to be’ 


By the time I arrived in Oakland to watch the series 
and consider all this, Youkilis had been shipped off to the 
Chicago White Sox, the All-Star break was nigh, and Val- 
entine had paddled a rudderless vessel to a record of 43-43. 
One White Sox fan, Barack Obama, tried to joke about the 
Youkilis trade during a campaign speech in Boston, only to 
be unanimously booed. 

“T guess I should not have brought up baseball,” the presi- 
dent immediately conceded. “I understand. My mistake; my 
mistake. You’ve got to know your crowd.” 


UPBEAT! POSITIVE! UPBEAT! POSITIVE! I REPEATED PITINO’S 
words as a mantra each time I entered the Coliseum, the Oak- 
land A’s steel tomb of a stadium. Fenway, by comparison, is 
ancient, but upgrades reinforce its reputation as a “living 
museum.” The Coliseum has “$2 Tuesdays” and free parking; 
Boston has the highest ticket prices in the league, on aver- 
age, and the parking, in certain lots, can cost even more. In 
Oakland, they cover up thousands of seats with plastic wrap; 
in Boston, the ownership trumpets a dubious sellout streak, 
bolstered by the thousands of tickets belonging to the cor- 
porate “pink hats” who routinely show up late or not at all. 
This is why I’d come here: not to fan the flames of dis- 
sent on the other coast, but to gauge their meaning from the 
sunny, concrete confines of Al Davis land. The Red Sox PR 
department, after learning of my sketchy goal to ask a cou- 
ple of players to comment on “the situation with the media,” 


shut down as an instrument of assistance. Before the middle 
game of the set (the Sox lost the opener, 6 to 1), a terrified PR 
rep shadowed my every move around the clubhouse, con- 
vinced I was going to ask somebody something inappropri- 
ate. She needn’t have worried. When I approached David 
Ortiz at his locker and pathetically asked, “Hey, Big Papi, got 
a sec for a question on the M-E-D-I-A?”, he pretended that 
he didn’t hear me. 

In retrospect, I think what I actually wanted to do was 
to pull Big Papi aside and try to make him feel better. But I 
also think, concerning his fear of a return to a bygone “shit- 
hole,” that what lies ahead may be worse. Since last Septem- 
ber, something strange has happened to the sports media 
in Boston, and in particular the shock jocks on The Sports 
Hub and wEE!: They’ve stopped rooting for their team to 
win. Losing has become more meaningful. This suggests a 
reacquaintance with the past. It suggests that success has 
killed the Red Sox. “You think you’re beyond failure?” the 
baseball gods seemed to say. “Try this. Calvinist penance will 
now be replaced by utter torture!” 

For the rest of July and into August, the whole “toxic” theme 
was temporarily sidelined as fans and media contemplated 
the trading deadline and the possibility of making enough 
upgrades to actually challenge for a Wild Card spot. But then 
on August 14, a day after the passing of the seemingly immortal 
Sox legend Johnny Pesky at age 92, Yahoo Sports’s Jeff Passan 
published an article on travails within the Sox clubhouse that 
so far outdid Buster Olney as to not only confirm Olney’s point, 
but to once again throw the region into cataclysm. 

The story concerned a “secret” meeting between 17 play- 
ers and management on July 26, held after first baseman 
Adrian Gonzalez sent a surreptitious text outlining issues 
he and others had with Bobby Valentine, who some play- 
ers no longer wanted to play for. To be sure, Valentine has 
made a number of inscrutable management decisions this 
year, most of which combine a big mouth with an inability 
to understand just how poorly reverse psychology plays to 
the modern athlete. But in the media’s dissection of the event, 
Valentine was spared the brunt of the criticism; it was the 
players’ collective action, on a date approaching the one- 
year anniversary of their collective collapse, that seemed to 
resonate. More than anything, it was portrayed as evidence 
that the inmates now ran the asylum. 

But not so fast. 

On WEEI, midday host Mike “Mut” Mutnansky made the 
lucid point that the players “had this meeting; they knew it 
was going to get out. In a media market like Boston?” Mut- 
nansky reasoned that the players “were trying to get their 
manager fired.” 

Only in Boston could a media personality make such a 
comment without understanding the incriminating implica- 
tions. The shrinks on the Red Sox funny farm are the media 
themselves, and it is these twisted, torture-prone doctors to 
whom the patients must appeal. It’s not the inmates who are 
running the asylum, it’s the media. csr 


JESSE SUNENBLICK is a lifelong Red Sox fan who has relocated to 
Mexico to get some distance. 
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Alternative ending 


Bruce B. Brugmann, one of the last 
of the alt-weekly lions, is calling it quits. Sort of. 


BY DANELLE MORTON 


ruce B. Brugmann is a stubborn guy who sticks to his 

point of view, even as the world he helped build is 

disappearing. Fitting then to sit with him late in June 
in the cavernous warehouse offices of The San Francisco Bay 
Guardian, the alt-weekly Brugmann founded 45 years ago, as 
he railed against opponents past and present while members 
of a local dance troupe hauled away the office furniture he’d 
donated to them after he sold the paper to The San Francisco 
Examiner in May. 

Gruff and imposing at 6’5”, the 77-year-old Brugmann 
has been shaking his fist at the powerful and privileged in 
San Francisco since before the Summer of Love. He battled 
those who would darken the city skyline with tall buildings, 
blocked those who wanted to yuppify the working-class 
neighborhoods, took on the city’s Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and made plenty of enemies along the way. Former 
Mayor Willie Brown, a longtime nemesis of Brugmann’s, 
once said, “I’d recommend first you don’t read the Guard- 
ian. Because there’s absolutely nothing accurate on any page 
of that particular newspaper.” Brugmann turned the insult 
into a poster, adorned with a not-very-flattering image of 
Brown, which he hands to visitors as proof of the Guardian’s 
masthead pledge to “Print The News And Raise Hell.” 

So it was with a mixture of sorrow and, in some quarters, 
relief, that San Franciscans learned that Brugmann and his 
wife and associate publisher, Jean Dibble, would be step- 
ping aside—an acknowledgement that Brugmann’s time has 
passed, along with the heyday of the alternative weekly. 

Not long after Brugmann launched the Guardian in 1966, 
about a decade after The Village Voice kicked off the alt- 
weekly era, nearly every big city had a scrappy weekly that 
offered a mix of rock & roll, liberal politics, and investigative 
reporting. Alt-weeklies now suffer from the same afflictions 
that are undercutting the dailies, only more so. Their circula- 
tion and ad revenue is tanking, and they have been largely 
supplanted by Twitter, blogs, and digital startups. Who needs 
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one thorn in the side of the establishment when everyone can 
be a thorn? This is particularly true in the Bay Area, where 
a variety of digital newsrooms offer investigative reporting 
and diverse critical voices. 

Regardless of whether you agree with Brugmann’s style or 
his stands, there was a swagger about him that definitely will 
be missed. It’s hard to imagine another San Francisco news- 
paper mounting an advertising campaign like the one Brug- 
mann ran more than a decade ago that featured his bearded 
grimace on buses and billboards commanding, “Read my 
paper. Dammit.” 

Born in Rock Rapids, IA, Brugmann went to the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska hoping to be a hoops star, but wound up at 
the student newspaper. He met Jean, his future wife, as an 
undergraduate, and together they hatched the idea of some- 
day publishing a weekly. Brugmann says he was impressed 
that The Daily Nebraskan, which only came out three times 
a week, still managed to upset the university power brokers. 

In 1963, after a stint in the Army and a few years bouncing 
around the daily-newspaper world, Brugmann married Jean. 
Three years later, they had scraped together $43,000 and, on 
October 27, 1966, published the first issue of the Guardian, “a 
fortnightly journal of news, analysis and opinion.” 

San Francisco newspapers at that time were struggling. In 
1959, the city had three dailies, one morning and two after- 
noon. By the time the Guardian appeared, only the Examiner 
and The San Francisco Chronicle remained, and the Examiner 
claimed to be fading fast. In 1965, the Justice Department and 
the publishers had negotiated a Joint Operating Agreement 
to keep the city a two-newspaper town. The rivals would 
stay separate editorially, but share advertising, printing, and 
distribution, splitting the profits 50-50. 

Brugmann was livid then and remains so, reciting his 
indictment to me as the dancers moved about us, unfazed: 
The Joa, he said, was “a government-protected monopoly in 
perpetuity that allowed them to fix prices, pool profits, and 
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share markets so no one could compete.” He sued, and in 1975, 
the papers paid the Guardian $500,000 to settle. Brugmann 
used the money to start publishing weekly. 

At that time, the city fathers and the downtown establish- 
ment had big plans to connect the Golden Gate Bridge to the 
Bay Bridge by running a freeway along the Embarcadero and 
through Golden Gate Park, something that’s unthinkable 
today. The Guardian successfully led the charge against that, 
and also campaigned against new skyscrapers in the city, or, 
as Brugmann put it, the “Manhattanization” of San Francisco. 
In 1986, after several unsuccessful tries, a Guardian-backed 
slow-growth ballot initiative passed, making San Francisco 
the first city in the country to set annual limits on high-rise 
office development. Brugmann also battled relentlessly on 
public-records issues, and as a result, San Franciscans have 
some of the best open-government laws in the nation. 

As land-use issues dominated local politics, the Guardian’s 
audience grew—and so did the size and influence of the paper. 
Candidates’ internal polls showed that being endorsed by 
Brugmann’s paper was more important than getting the nod 
from the dailies. “I used to take their recommendations just 
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to know what to vote against,” says Quentin Kopp, a former 
city supervisor and state senator from San Francisco—and a 
conservative, at least by San Francisco standards. 

At its zenith, in the late 1990s, the Guardian weighed in 
at 140 pages, claimed a circulation of 155,000, and an edito- 
rial staff of 30. The good times continued until a series of 
blows, starting with the dot-com crash of 2000 and continu- 
ing through the Great Recession of 2008, savaged the local 
economy and the paper’s advertising revenue. In between, 
there was the slow and steady erosion of newspapers’ busi- 
ness model by the Web, and also a costly war with the city’s 
other alternative newspaper, the SF Weekly. 

Founded in the mid-1980s, SF Weekly was bought in 1999 
by New Times Media, which-owned 10 other weeklies. In 
2005, Village Voice Media merged with New Times Media, 
uniting the largest 17 of the 128 alt-weeklies around the coun- 
try—turning the idea of an independent weekly on its head. 

The merged papers’ economies of scale allowed the SF 


Weekly to cut ad rates dramatically in an effort to drive the 
Guardian out of business. In 2004, Brugmann sued under a 
state antitrust law, which prohibits a national entity from sell- 
ing below cost to clear away competitors. In 2008, a jury sided 
with Brugmann, awarding the Guardian $21 million in damages. 
In 2010, the two parties settled for an undisclosed amount. 

The victory did little to change the gloomy prognosis for 
the Guardian. Over the last year, the paper has shrunk to an 
average of 48 pages, circulation has dropped to 65,000, and 
the editorial staff is down to seven. Earlier this year, the 
Brugmanns started looking for a buyer. “What do you do 
when you reach a certain age?” Brugmann says. “The profit 
and the revenue just weren’t there. We couldn’t keep doing 
this to the staff and to ourselves.” 

The San Francisco Examiner, itself rescued from extinc- 
tion in December by group of Canadian investors, reportedly 
offered around $1 million for the weekly. Todd Vogt, leader 
of the investor group, has promised no editorial interference 
and has hired the staff in full, including Tim Redmond, Brug- 
mann’s protégé, who has worked at the Guardian for 30 years. 

There is, though, an undeniable irony to the circum- 
stances of Brugmann’s exit, which was not lost on his vari- 
ous enemies: The Guardian, which will now share printing, 
offices, and distribution with the Examiner, is in its own ver- 
sion of a JOA. The SF Weekly, still smarting over Brugmann’s 
charge, in his lawsuit, that it was run by an out-of-touch, 
out-of-town corporation, wrote in an editorial announcing 
the sale: “Every progressive has his price. This is the foie 
gras of Schadenfreude. The delicious hypocrisy is so thick, 
it’s spreadable, yet it melts in your mouth like ice cream.” 
And The San Francisco Business Times noted that the $6.5- 
million deal for the Guardian’s building was brokered by 
Union Property Capital, the same company that did the plan- 
ning for one of the luxury highrises that Brugmann fought 
bitterly a decade ago. 

Meanwhile, the San Francisco that Brugmann worked so 
hard to prevent is gradually becoming a reality. The slow- 
growth initiative contained the development of commercial 
skyscrapers downtown, but not the construction of residen- 
tial towers. His opposition to the tax breaks the city gave to 
George Lucas’s Industrial Light & Magic and Twitter seems 
almost quaint as the so-called knowledge economy gobbles 
up tanneries, factories, and warehouses, including those 
along the southeastern waterfront where the Guardian had 
its offices. It’s tough to sustain a working-class culture in 
a town where a one-bedroom apartment goes for $2,500 a 
month. 

Yet Brugmann is not giving up—not yet, anyway. He blogs 
for the Guardian, where he will remain editor at large, and 
is active in press-freedom issues internationally. Just then, 
the furniture movers interrupt him and take possession of 
the very chair he is seated on. But he keeps talking, pledging 
to work to contain residential development and strengthen 
the open-government law, which he says has been weakened 
over time. “There’s a lot of work to do,” Brugmann says. “As 
long as you’re fighting, you haven’t lost.” cur 


DANELLE MORTON is the co-author of 11 nonfiction books. 
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The future # 
of media 


(this minute, at least) 


9 


With journalism’s methods, business models, and even role 


models being redefined on a daily basis, it can be tough to 


maintain perspective on what is happening. And there is 


innovation out there. The evolution of our trade is, 


of course, daily fare at CJR.org, but this issue provides an 


all-too-rare opportunity to take the long view. Thus here’s a 


snapshot of what’s working and what to watch for—as of this 


moment, anyway. Soon, it will all be different, but for now, here 


MATT GRoEDIG 


are dispatches from the front and big questions to ponder, plus 


some cool new tools. 


“WILL THE DAILY BUGLE SURVIVE?’ Ina brief excerpt 
from his new memoir, City University of New York J-school 
dean Stephen B. Shepard addresses the profession’s 
tectonic shifts. page 27 


FAILING GEOMETRY New York University professor Clay 
Shirky analyzes the collapse of the business model that 
once underpinned the entire industry. Page 29 


LONG MAY IT WAVE Advertising Age columnist Simon 
Dumenco looks beyond the banner to what’s next for 
display advertising. Page 31 


MADE FOR YOU AND ME Michael Meyer profiles This 
Land Press, a thriving venture-capital-funded multimedia 
Startup based in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Page 34 


BY THE PEOPLE Using a system of merit badges, the 
online Sacramento Press teaches its readers to become 
Star contributors. Page 36 


PERKS, NOT PAYWALLS The Voice of San Diego is 
finding success with a membership model and premiums 
such as...a print magazine! page 38 
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WHAT’S THE BEST MODEL FOR A DIGITAL NEWS 
BUSINESS? City University professor C.W. Anderson 
compares startups in Chicago, San Francisco, and Texas, 
three years on. Page 40 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE Kira Goldenberg digs into the 
quickly morphing forms of journalistic storytelling. Page 42 


APP PUPIL Robert Hernandez, University of Southern 
California professor and proud geek, rounds up free tools 
for getting the job done. Page 44 


MURDER INC. Here’s a peek at the kitchen-table HQ of 
Homicide Watch, the DC-based news startup that’s been 
killing its competition. Page 46 


JOURNALISM BY NUMBERS Columbia professor Emily 
Bell offers a heads-up about the avalanche of real-time 
data that’s about to inundate journalism. Page 48 
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Will the Daily Bugle survive? 


BY STEPHEN B. SHEPARD 


Excerpted from Deadlines and Disruption, by Stephen B. 
Shepard, published by McGraw-Hill, © 2012 


ith the traditional business model collapsing, sev- 
eral things become urgent if quality journalism is 
to survive. For the sake of simplicity, I’ll focus on 
newspapers because they still do most of the original report- 
ing in America and because they are the most endangered of 
the journalism species. In formulating these thoughts, I have 
in mind a large metro daily. Call it the Daily Bugle. 
Here, retrieved from the archive of my imagination, is a 
strategy for survival for the Daily Bugle, expressed to me in 
a very virtual interview with the Bugle’s CEO: 


Me: Newspapers like the Daily Bugle are clearly in crisis. What 
are you doing about it? 

CEO: Let’s start with our editorial product. We can no longer 
be all things to all people. In a fragmented world of niches, 
it doesn’t make any sense to try. So we need to focus our 
coverage on subjects that play to our advantage and can’t be 
easily duplicated. 


Me: Like what? 

CEO: Strong coverage of local news is essential. It’s our city, 
and we can report on it better than anyone else. Despite 
cuts, our newsroom is still large enough to cover the hell 
out of city hall, as well as major neighborhoods. We need 
to make sure that we own the coverage of our local sports 
teams. Ditto for this city’s important cultural institutions— 
the museums, the symphony. We need to step up our reviews 
of the shows, write about artists and donors, and cover the 
scene. We need to do better coverage of our State University 
campus and its medical center, writing more about the edu- 
cational and science issues that affect them. Give everything 
else a pass. 


Me: But won’t readers miss a lot? What about national news 
or foreign coverage? 

CEO: We can link to that stuff. We don’t need a Washington 
bureau or foreign correspondents in Beijing or Paris. That’s 
what they do at Reuters, AP, Bloomberg, the BBC, NPR, and 
The New York Times. Or even those new places, like Politico, 
ProPublica, or GlobalPost. All the good stuff is easily available. 


Hell, we don’t even need a movie critic. We can aggregate 
the smartest movie reviews from everywhere. Let’s focus 
on what we do best. 


Me: is that what consumers want? 

CEO: I hate to sound like a journalism professor, but we need 
to emphasize editorial value—what we can bring to the party. 
There are too many alterna- 
tives just a click away. The 
world does not need one 
more publication churn- 
ing out routine stories. We 
must use our own report- 
ers to add editorial value 
in nearly everything we do 
if the Daily Bugle is to have 
any chance at all. We must 
be a premium brand in our 
community. That means 
smart ideas not available 
elsewhere, original report- My Turbulent Path from Print to Dig 
ing, good writing, an ana- | STEPHEN B. SHEPARD | 
lytic voice, and the highest le a 
ethical standards. 


A Revealing Memoir by BusinessWeek's Former Editor 


DEADLINES: 
DISRUPTION 





Me: How can you do that if you’re laying off reporters? 

CEO: We’ve stopped. In fact, we’re hiring in a selective way. 
We can’t keep reducing editorial quality if we are to have a 
newspaper worth reading. 


Me: Music to my ears. But even so, do you have the staff to 

dominate local coverage? 

CEO: Some people may think I’m crazy, but we need to coop- 
erate with local bloggers. They’re all over the place. Some of 
them write about schools or immigration issues. Some review 
local restaurants or write about food or music. Let’s find the 

good ones and post their best reports on our website. And 

why can’t we team up with the public radio station in town 

on some stories? 


Me: In other words, engage with the community? 
CEO: Hell, yes, we’re a local paper. But it’s not just outside blog- 


gers. We must have more conversations with our audience. 
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All of our columnists and beat specialists should com- 
mand a legion of Facebook friends and Twitter followers. We 
should have more of our own blogs on subjects that people 
care about: personal finance, health issues, the public schools. 
Stuff like that. Let’s even reach out to crossword buffs or 
bridge fanatics. Or foodies and wine lovers. Let’s have discus- 
sion groups for parents with school-age children. Or a chess 
club. Or a reading group. Or create a hyperlocal site. What- 
ever. We can find these people ourselves, based on knowledge 
of their reading habits and interests. 


Me: Are you saying that the Daily Bugle can become an infor- 
mation and service platform for organizing specific groups 
that are, in effect, small communities of like-minded people? 
CEO: Bingo! Then we can target content and ads to them, sell 
them products and services they care about. Hell, Google’s 
not the only one that can target people. We'll build loyalty 
and readership. We can offer databases—on our schools, for 
example, or maps of high-crime areas. We can run direc- 
tories of local businesses, provide calendars of community 
happenings, stage our own events, and find opportunities for 
e-commerce. All on our own platform. 


Me: Aren’t you concerned about violating your readers’ pri- 
vacy rights? 

CEO: Not at all. No one’s forcing them to do anything. But we 
hope to convince them that they’ll benefit by sharing their 
interests with us and others. 


Me: Can newspapers like yours get into the video business? 

CEO: We’re on our way. Of course, we won’t be a full-service 

TV station, but we’re building a set and hiring video journal- 
ists to produce webcasts for various stories or stream live 

video. The webcasts draw traffic to all of our digital platforms, 
and they look great on an iPad. And get this: Advertisers are 

paying top dollar. 


Me: Everybody’s jazzed about tablet computers. Are they 
just another gizmo? Or do they offer real benefits to the Daily 
Bugle? 

CEO: Yes, real benefits—if we’re smart about it. We need to 
develop imaginative content for mobile devices. Sure, we can 
repurpose our online content for the convenience offered 
by an e-reader or mobile phone, and we’re doing it already, 
but the ultimate value may lie in creating content tailored 
to reader interests—and sponsored by advertisers. My guess 
is that in a couple of years, our content for mobile devices 
will be a lot different than what we offer online via a Web 
browser. Tablets are really different platforms, you know, 
and the ways people use them are different from the ways 
they use their laptops. Remember, we can provide video and 
animated graphics with stunning beauty, especially in the 
coming 4G world. And mobile phones are great for quick 
hits of targeted information and ads. 


Me: Sounds great, but who’s going to pay for all this new 
stuff? 


CEO: You're going to love this one. I’m pretty sure we can 
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Look at poor Kodak. 
We can’t mismanage 
the transition to digital 
the way they did. 


charge readers for our digital content. Our research shows 
that a well-designed pay system does not reduce traffic in any 
meaningful way. Yes, pageviews may drop a bit, but they often 
do not carry any advertising, or they are sold at remnant rates 
that have little financial value to us. A metering system may 
well offer us the best of both worlds: We can allow our casual 
readers to access up to 10 articles a month in the Daily Bugle, 
thus maintaining the bulk of our traffic. But readers who want 
the convenience of mobile devices, bless them, will pay for 
digital delivery on a variety of platforms, including tablets and 
smartphones, via a Web browser or a mobile app. And we’re 
starting to develop some premium products for our real fans. 
We even have reason to believe that our most-engaged readers, 
who are paying for the privilege, may command higher rates 
from advertisers. And the ads can be beautiful—none of those 
crappy banners or pop-ups that annoy everyone. 


Me: That’s great. But even if readers will pay for valuable 
journalism, will that be enough to sustain your future? 

CEO: Not by itself. True sustainability depends on profitability. 
New revenues will be hard to come by, but the Internet is an 
engine of efficiency that can drive down our analog-world 
costs. Ultimately, we won’t have to pay for printing, paper, 
or distribution in the emerging digital world. Hell, we’re 
not in the printing business. We’re in the journalism busi- 
ness. In the meantime, we need to slash other costs. We don’t 
need so many servers in an era of cloud computing. We don’t 
need proprietary systems and software when open-source 
technology is cheaper. We can outsource other tasks, too. 
Ultimately, our company will probably be smaller with lower 
revenue, but we will be profitable and sustainable. 


Me: So you’re saying you will one day stop printing the Daily 
Bugle entirely? 

CEO: For the next few years, we'll be a hybrid—print plus 
digital. But going all digital is probably inevitable if print 
advertising continues to decline. We’d start by ending print 
editions on the days with the least advertising—typically 
Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. Or give up every day except 
Sunday, if that makes sense. 


Me: Doesn’t that make you sad? 

CEO: It breaks my heart, but I try not to be sentimental about 
these things. Look at poor Kodak. We can’t mismanage the 
transition to digital the way they did. 


Me: It sure is a new world, for better or worse. 
CEO: For better and worse. Get used to it. CJR 
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The future of media 
(this minute, at least) 


Failing geometry 


The once-mighty triangle of publisher-audience-advertiser, long the basis for 
success in the media business, is now shaky. So let’s consider transformation... 


BY CLAY SHIRKY 


In 1830, a publisher named Lynde Walter launched a Boston paper called The Boston Evening 
Transcript. Transcript’s most important feature wasn’t its content or format, but its business model. 


A subscription cost only $4 a year, barely more than a penny a day. Walter could sell so cheaply 


because industrial production and middle-class consumption created a newly robust advertising 
market; slashing the price of the paper let him increase his audience so dramatically, he could more 
than recoup in ad revenue what he gave up in subscription fees. 


Imagine giving Walter a tour of The Boston Globe today. 
He would not recognize the computers on reporters’ desks, 
or their phones. He would not recognize cameras, or delivery 
trucks, or even light bulbs. He would, however, recognize 


The most talked-about change in the old triangle is the 
relationship between newspapers and their audiences. The 
proliferation of the Web means that every publicly available 
source is now available to every member of the public. Even 


his business model, still at work. Transcript 
helped usher in modern news economics: 
The publisher gives the audience access to 
the news. The audience gives the publisher 
access to the advertisers. The advertisers pay 
the publisher for access to the audience. The 
publisher gets to keep providing the news. 
The magazines and newspapers built 
mainly on advertising subsidy instead of 
reader support became collectively known 
as the penny press. The broadcasting indus- 
tries of the 20th century—radio and then 
TV—followed this logic as well, with ad 
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if digital distribution changed nothing else, 
that thousand-fold increase in competition 
would forever alter the news ecosystem. 
Digital media also erodes audience hab- 
its. Publishers and salespeople often sold 
advertisers on the loyalty of their readers, 
but we readers have never actually been 
loyal. We’re just lazy. Prior to the Web, when 
options were scarcer, lazy meant continu- 
ity: We got the same paper we got yesterday; 
we read another article in that paper rather 
than searching out alternatives. Today, lazy 
means serendipity. We read what our friends 


revenues providing virtually all the income. 
Though parts the news ecosystem don’t use 
this model—NnpR, Voice of America, Ms. 
magazine—the subsidy of news via the tri- 
angle trade between publishers, audiences, 
and advertisers has been at the center of the American news 
industry for most of the last two centuries. 

Every formerly stable leg of that triangle is buckling. 

The problem for American journalism isn’t just that 
revenues are collapsing; the entire context in which tra- 
ditional institutions operated is being altered. This leaves 
three options for American newspapers today (and for maga- 
zines and broadcast news in the near future): They can try 
to preserve their existing structure while shrinking their 
operations; they can restructure, changing not just size but 
organizational pattern; or they can collapse, simply extract- 
ing the revenues they can get before they vanish. 


Same old Transcript’s ad-driven 
model still predominates. 


send us, from wherever they got it. (Their 
friends, probably.) 

We don’t select publications anymore, we 
select links. Even as the Web grew, publish- 
ers assured one another that the need for a 
trusted news source would preserve newspapers’ relevance, 
but it turned out that the trust we have in our friends is, for 
most of us, an adequate substitute for deciding what to read, 
watch, or listen to. 

The relationship between advertisers and customers has 
also exploded. Some of this has been driven by new publish- 
ers—Gawker and HuffPo, Talking Points and BoingBoing— 
but far more radical is the rise of advertising as a stand-alone 
service, no editorial trappings anywhere in sight: Amazon, 
Google, Craigslist, Monster, Match, Backpages, Groupon, 
Freecycle, and on and on. 

The last leg of the triangle, between advertisers and news 
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outlets, hasn’t changed in any fundamental way, but it has 
changed enormously in practical ones. News organizations 
used to be able to overcharge and under-deliver in their deals 
with advertisers; the pizza place and the car dealership had 
nowhere else to go, and no one knew how many people saw, 
or acted on, a given ad anyway. 

We now know exactly how valuable any given ad is, and 
the answer turns out to be: not much. Web ads provide almost 
perfect measurability for advertisers—someone did or did 
not click on your ad, then did or did not buy your product. 
As a result, the old saw about advertisers knowing that half 
their advertising dollars were wasted, but not which half, no 
longer holds true. An efficient ad business is a less profitable 
one for traditional media outlets. 

The threat to ad-subsidized news was hidden in part by 
the fact that print revenues rose through 2005, even as the 
Web was spreading like an oil slick. After 15 years of trying to 
adapt to the commercial Web, no one has figured out a way 
to replace print revenue with digital. This makes significant 
reduction in cost a forced move for every traditional news 
outlet, leaving only three broad options over the next few 
years: shrinking, restructuring, or collapse. 

We're already in the shrinking phase, where organiza- 
tions conserve their structure while dramatically reducing 
headcount. As has been pointed out by everybody who thinks 
about this strategy for five minutes, holding prices constant 
while reducing quality has never been much of a dangle. 
(Similar logic will probably hold true as TV ad revenues 
continue to fall in the next few years.) 

The open question for shrinking is simple: Is there a 
smaller newsroom that can still create a worthwhile prod- 
uct? Can a 300-person newsroom shrink enough to operate 
on lower revenues, while still earning ad revenue that sup- 
ports that smaller staff? Can they do it with 200 people? 150? 
Newsrooms have fired, on average, something like a third of 
their newsroom staff since the highwater mark of newsroom 
employment, and it has not yet been enough. 

The best that can be said about shrinking to some small 
but stable state is that it beats going out of business. There’s 
another possibility, though, and that’s restructuring, which is 
shrinking plus dramatic organizational change. “Doing more 
with less” is the mantra of every publisher who’s just sacked 
a dozen reporters, because the “with less” part is a forced 
move. The “doing more” part, though, requires reinvention 
of method, not just reduction of employees. 

News startups large and small—MAPLight, Smoking 
Gun, Homicide Watch, ProPublica—are all experimenting 
with new sources of informational value—amateurs, crowds, 
databases—and with new possibilities for producing news in 
partnerships and consortia. These organizations all punch 
above their weight, given their staff costs. In the same way 
the Industrial Revolution made an hour of a weaver’s time far 
more valuable, by increasing the cloth he could produce, an 
hour of a journalist’s time can similarly become more valu- 
able, provided that journalist knows how to work with their 
readers, or to explore newly available data, and provided her 
institution supports that kind of work. 

Working the way MAPlight or Smoking Gun do would 
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‘Doing more with less’ 
requires reinvention 

of method, not just 
reduction of employees. 


seem to be options available to any journalistic outfit that 
is interested, but in practice, few large media organiza- 
tions are yet willing to substantially transform the way their 
employees do their jobs. This isn’t just about individual job 
descriptions, but about rethinking the layers of accountability 
and control that characterize all large organizations. One 
advantage Talking Points Memo has over its larger competi- 
tors is that there are simply not enough employees to have 
a complex management structure, enabling TPM to try new 
things and stop doing old things at a faster rate. Presence of 
process turns out to be a bigger obstacle to change than lack 
of resources. 

Then there’s collapse, the fate of the Rocky Mountain 
News, The Albuquerque Tribune, The Cincinnati Post, inter 
alia, requiescat in pace. Collapse is what happens when an 
organization can’t shrink or restructure to stability, or when 
it decides to extract the cash it can as it vanishes. Not much 
needs to be said about collapse except that more is coming. 

Steve Coll once suggested that newspapers, heading 
into a world where their profits were going away anyway, 
might look at reconstituting themselves as nonprofits. The 
most common reaction to this proposal was that newspa- 
pers couldn’t possibly live on subsidy, for God’s sake. But of 
course they can, because they have done for the better part 
of two centuries. 

What used to subsidize the news was the local merchant, 
handing over money to the publisher of the Transcript or 
the Globe, who then gave a bit of it to the Nosy Parkers on 
the City Desk. This didn’t look like subsidy to the outside 
world—the profitable advertising circular and the subsidized 
spying operation were housed in the same building—but it 
was one, nevertheless. We the public have never paid full 
freight for the newsgathering done in our name—not since 
the 1830s, anyway. 

The enormity of the change in the relationship of pub- 
lisher, reader, and advertiser means that we’d better pray 
for—and work for—the restructuring of journalism’s exist- 
ing institutions. We should take advantage of new models 
of news production, not because it’s some kind of ideal, but 
because the two other options—doing less with less in the 
case of shrinking, and doing nothing with nothing in the case 
of collapse—are worse. CJR 


CLAY SHIRKY is an associate professor at New York University’s 
Arthur L. Carter Institute of Journalism, and the author of 
Here Comes Everybody and Cognitive Surplus. 
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The future of media 
(this minute, at least) 


Long may it wave 


The traditional banner ad isn’t dead; it just transforms to fit the latest 
digital fashions—and the demands (lots of demands) from marketers 


BY SIMON DUMENCO 


ifteen years ago, when I was an editor at New York 

magazine, I had a little side project: I got to launch 

nymag.com as the site’s founding editorial director. 
The site’s first advertiser was Armani A|X. 

Because I had scant dedicated staff at the beginning, it 
fell to me to solicit the advertising materials—specifically 
banner ads, which would go into rotation on nymag.com— 
from Armani’s marketing department. At the time, banner- 
ad specs were still a new-ish thing. Having done display ads 
in odd sizes for the big dial-up portals (AaoL, CompuServe, 
etc.), marketers were still figuring out how to advertise on 
the Wild West of the Web itself. 

The Interactive Advertising Bureau (IAB), the organiza- 
tion that sets standards for, among other things, banner-ad 
sizes, was just a year old. (Google didn’t even exist yet; it 
launched in 1998.) When the Armani A|X banner ads arrived 
in my inbox, they didn’t fit our standard banner-ad slot atop 
the nymag.com site template. I remember the business- 
side person who sold the space to Armani asking me if we 
couldn’t just “rework” the website to accommodate the 
odd-shaped Armani banner. Because they were an impor- 
tant advertiser and all. Um, no. (The Armani team ended up 
graciously resizing their banners.) 

A decade and a half later, well, the more things change, 
the more they stay the same. Media companies that support 
their journalism habit with advertising have generally settled 
on a bunch of standards (thanks largely to the 1B), but at 
the same time they’re bending even farther over backwards 
to cater to marketers’ wishes. Advertisers are demanding, 
and getting, all sorts of special considerations, including 
envelope-pushing site takeovers (sponsor branding that tem- 
porarily blankets Web pages) and custom-content sections. 

At the same time, of course, the ground is shifting for 
everyone, as the rise of social media, mobile platforms, apps, 
etc., radically alters the meaning and relevance of the cPM 
(cost per thousand) and the place of the basic banner ad in 
the Web ecosystem. 

To examine how the media ad-sales business is chang- 
ing with the times, I spoke with the advertising chiefs at 
three very different companies. First, I went back to my old 
stomping ground: New York, a legacy print company whose 
weekly magazine launched 44 years ago (I no longer have 


any business or editorial relationship with it). Then I went 
to Salon, which you might call a legacy Web company, given 
that it is one of the original Internet-only magazines (it 
launched in 1995). And finally, I checked in with Gawker 
Media, the company that transformed and legitimized the 
blog-publishing landscape; its flagship, Gawker, launched 
in 2002. All three are, in many ways, competitors; as such, 
they’re grappling with similar challenges. 

The quotes below, taken from much longer conversations, 
have been edited for space and clarity. 


LARRY BURSTEIN is the longtime pub- 
lisher of New York magazine. For what 
was long a print-only property, New 
York derives an unusually high amount 
of revenue—40 percent—from digital. 

On creating custom programs for 
advertisers: We do custom programs, 
but we don’t do them because the banner is dead. We do 
them because the Web is this center for innovation, and 
every advertiser is trying to outdo the advertiser before, and 
every advertiser is demanding something new that they’ve 
never seen before. They don’t come and say, “Hey, the banner 
is dead; we need something else.” They say, “Hey, we want 
to buy space with you, but we also want to use your site in 
the best possible way.” This is kind of the challenge that’s 
been put out in the Web world: “We want to do a buy that is 
10 million impressions, but we want to do it in a way that’s 
never been done before.” 

What a media-company promotions department now 
does: The promotions department—at our company, at 
least—has morphed into this kind of think tank and solu- 
tions group for the Web. In the past they were, like, making 
T-shirts and beach umbrellas and stuff like that; now they’re 
sitting around trying to figure these questions out. 

When agencies and advertisers push their luck: We 
won’t have editors blogging about advertisers’ products. 
We’ve come up against competitive buys where sites will 
do that for advertisers, and we won’t do that. We’ve come 
up against competitive buys where sites will completely 
redo their homepage, which really disturbs the user experi- 
ence in order to please an advertiser. Our feeling is that the 


yo 
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advertisers we’re doing business with really don’t want the 
user experience disturbed because of them. 

On the future of mobile advertising: We're working with 
this new technology which we’re calling Responsive Media, 
where we’re optimizing every single thing that we do for all 
possible screens—it’s built into the development of these 
different products that we’re doing. For instance, in The Cut 


The promotions team, 
says New York’s Larry 
Burstein, ‘has morphed 
into this kind of think 
tank and solutions group 
for the Web,’ 


[nymag.com’s newly expanded fashion vertical], anything 
that you see on your browser will be optimized for the tablet 
and the phone. Some advertisers are saying, “Hey, X number 
of impressions are going on mobile, and you’re not optimized 
for mobile, so the ad doesn’t look good, and we’re not going 
to get response.” So we’re addressing that. 

On monetizing social: It’s not a direct monetization. We’ve 
been very aggressive on mobile lately on both Facebook and 
Twitter. If you get the right story out there in the right way 
on Facebook or Twitter, it pays back in huge numbers of vis- 
its to the site, to the story that was linked—so we then get to 
monetize that traffic. That’s how we monetize social. 

The next-generation circulation department: What we 
used to call the circulation department is now the audience 
development department. We have two people completely 
dedicated to enhancing our social position, and since they’ve 
been here, the traffic has jumped significantly. You can see it 
from what they’re promoting and how the traffic has played 
out. 


MATTHEW SUSSBERG joined Salon as 

its VP of advertising in June; he previ- 

ously worked at Wenner Media and 

The Huffington Post. 

On the “death of the banner”: 

Everyone wants to know what’s the 

next step in online advertising. But to 
say that the banner is dead is silly. It would be like saying that 
a cover-4 [the back cover of a magazine] or a 30-second spot 
on Modern Family is no longer important. You still need to 
drive awareness; you still need to have a ton of eyeballs on 
one spot. At the end of the day, a client wants to know that 
X number of million people are seeing their ad. 

This is not your grandfather’s banner: The banner ad has 

gone from a banner to this huge splash ad, push-downs, and 
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overlays—so when you say the banner is dead, I can see how 
for some people that does ring true. But the banner itself has 
evolved; there’s just so much more that you can do with it. It 
went from just a GIF or a JPEG, a static image, to—now we’ve 
got a unit on the site that you could run a full 30-second 
video in. I guess you still consider it a banner unit, but it does 
so much more than what a banner unit did 12 months ago, let 
alone 36 months ago. It’s constantly evolving. 

The (still) big business of display: I would say banner buys 
represent 70 percent of our revenue. I don’t know that that’s 
going to be the case moving forward; we’re going to evolve 
with our clients and what other publishers do. You always 
have to be on the forefront of whatever the next big thing is. 

On creating custom content for advertisers: The other 
30 percent [of revenue] includes branded entertainment 
pages where we'll figure out a way to create a custom con- 
tent area, if you will, that speaks to the client’s objectives. 
For Salon, it’s a sophisticated, educated, affluent user, so 
we're not going to be talking about disposable razors—but 
could we come up with a custom content area that speaks 
to the intersection of style and technology for a luxury car 
maker? Absolutely. 

On editorial integrity: There is obviously a church-and- 
state divide. A lot of times we present what we think is a 
great idea but the client says, “No, we want X, Y, and Z,” and 
we'll just have to go back to them and say unfortunately we 
can’t do that. Certain publishers definitely cross over that 
line. I’ll tell a client, “We want to create something for you 
that is going to be successful for us, and that means our users 
are going to want to read it and want to share it with their 
peer group. If you guys are too heavy-handed, it’s not going 
to work. You can tell us you want a slideshow about your 
automobile. Sure, we could create that for you, or someone 
else could create that for you. But no one is going to read 
that.” That’s just an ad unit. 

An example of a Salon custom campaign: We recently 
completed a campaign for Bulgari. They wanted to reach 
dads and grads—it was a graduation/Father’s Day campaign. 
They were looking to tap into masculine charisma, and so we 
created an original series about the idea of fathers passing 
on cultural touchstones: things that fathers wanted to pass 
onto their sons and daughters. We had contributors like Nick 
Hornby, Rick Moody, Captain “Sully” Sullenberger of the 
Miracle on the Hudson. It was 100-percent sponsored in 
a series that we created exclusively for Bulgari. It didn’t in 
any way rob the Salon user of the content that they’re used 
to. These were very high-quality pieces. 

On the future of mobile: I think for certain advertisers, 
mobile is the right platform, because they want the person 
on the go—they’re constantly on a plane flying from one 
business trip to another, or they’re a busy mom or dad. When 
you’re trying to reach that person, mobile is the right space, 
but it’s a small screen, and you can’t do those big splashy 
ads. But with the Gps on your phone, being able to super- 
geo-target you down to where you’re standing—let me send 
[you] an ad for the nearest Starbucks. 

Bigger mobile ads are coming: If, in 10 years, 75 percent 
of content is consumed on mobile, the ads are just going to 





get bigger. That’s just the way it is, so long as the content is 


free; that’s the trade-off. The ads are just going to get bigger, 


and you’re going to have a full-page takeover on your iPad 
11; you’re going to sit through 15 seconds of advertising to 
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Trust me on this: The 
Beatles’ “Let It Be” 


The acclaimed author hopes his daughter finds her own musical 
path but still fet proud when she loved the Beatles 
BY RICK MOODY 
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Church, meet state Custom content, like the “Trust me on this” series created 
for Bulgari, can serve advertisers but still respect the ad-edit divide, says Salon’s 


Matthew Sussberg. “These were very high-quality pieces,” he says. 


access the content that’s free. Salon being around for so long, 
for 17 years, we’ve ridden all these different waves of ways 
to monetize the Web. It costs money to produce content, so 
how do you pay for it? We’re not a dot-org; we’re a dot-com, 
so there has to be a means to keep the lights on. 


ANDREW GORENSTEIN is chief adver- 
tising officer at Gawker Media. He 
was previously senior executive 
director of digital sales at Condé Nast. 

On homepage roadblocks: If you 
see a brand image above the splash 
[main] image on any of the Gawker 
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Media homepages, that is part of a homepage-roadblock 
experience. It’s a nice way to showcase a sponsor in a way 
that’s actually very native to our experience and not some- 
thing that you get elsewhere on the Web. Couple that with 
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the display ads that we provide on the page and we’re trying 
to cut through clutter. We have a lot of success with that. 

On custom content deals with sponsors: We were see- 
ing such demand for sponsored content, and because we 
really do see it as one of the key points 
of differentiation for us, we built an 
internal creative services team, which is 
essentially like a studio within Gawker. 
So an advertiser would say, “We want to 
reach the Gizmodo [gadget enthusiast 
site] audience and we have this particu- 
lar message.” They work with our folks 
to apply the appropriate tone and feel 
for Gizmodo, to ensure that it has the 
best potential to really resonate with 
the audience, as opposed to just some 
boilerplate corporate copy. The fact that 
the content is slugged “sponsored” is 
really secondary, because if it’s good and 
there’s a benefit to the reader, then that’s 
still a positive experience. 

An example of sponsored content: 
We had a Comic-Con sponsorship with 
Sprint, and the package that our team 
put together garnered over a million 
pageviews. 

On mobile: With mobile we’re talking 
about handheld and tablet. With hand- 
held, to be honest, the consumption is 
because it’s convenient. I’m walking 
down the street, I’m on my device and 
I can gobble up five articles and that’s 
great. But from the advertising side of it, 
half the time you can’t even read what- 
ever the particular call to action in the ad 
unit is. There just has to be a better expe- 
rience that can be brought to the user so 
people can really monetize it. We spend 
a lot of time thinking about it now. The 
tablet mimics the desktop experience, 
which is much cleaner. I think there are 
a ton of cool things that can happen with swipe and things 
of that nature, but on handheld it’s really tough. 

On creating richer ad experiences on the Web: When you 
see a beautiful ad spread in a magazine, it catches your eye. 
There’s a richness to that experience. That’s what’s been so 
difficult for people to replicate online. With larger ad units 
and more of the interactivity that provides, there’s more 
of that engagement. Without that richness, you’ll have a 
wonky ad sitting there and you’re, like, “Why is this thing 
blinking at me? It’s distracting me.” It doesn’t have to be a 
distraction. CJR 


SIMON DUMENCO is the media columnist at Advertising Age and a 
contributing editor at Details. He’s a veteran of both print (e.g., he was 
editor of the National Magazine Award-winning media column at New 
York magazine and consulting executive editor on the launch of O: The 
Oprah Magazine) and digital (he was founding editorial director of 
nymag.com and founding editor of Very Short List, etc.). 
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The future of media 
(this minute, at least) 


Made for you and me 


In Tulsa, This Land Press is defying news-startup orthodoxy and betting that its community 
will pay for quality journalism—not eventually, but right now 


BY MICHAEL MEYER 


Across the street from a Fastenal hardware store in the shadow of Tulsa’s aging art-deco skyline, 


the staff of what is perhaps the best for-profit local journalism startup in the country has yet to 


reinvent the craft. Eleven full-time editorial employees sit at desks scattered across the rooms of 


a bright red house with Astroturf carpeting, telling stories about their community. As This Land 


Press founder and editor Michael Mason would argue, if this sounds unremarkable, it’s because 


journalism’s vision of its own future has become overly complicated. 


In its short existence—one year as a passion project and 
another 18 months as a venture-capital-backed multimedia 
company—This Land has consistently produced the kinds of 
in-depth features and investigations that much of the indus- 
try is looking to nonprofit models to sustain. While still in its 
pre-investment days, it published a groundbreaking, interna- 
tionally cited profile of Oklahoma native Bradley Manning, 
the army private accused of funneling thousands of pages of 
classified documents to WikiLeaks. Last September, it took 
an historical approach to investigative journalism, revealing 
that a founding father of Tulsa was a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan and an architect of the city’s notorious race riot in 1921. 
More recently, it published an investigation into sexual abuse 
of students at a school run by a local megachurch. 

This Land is on pace to become cash-flow-positive next 
spring—which means that, in two years as a fully function- 
ing business, it will have found a way to earn more money 
than it spends. If it stays on track thereafter, it will continue 
to expand its newsroom while earning a profit for its own- 
ers. It’s far too early to tell whether that will happen, but 
the trajectory is promising. No equivalent organization (and, 
granted, there aren’t many) has come so close to financial 
self-sufficiency so quickly. Most noteworthy is the fact that 
if This Land becomes profitable, it will have done so not in 
spite of its investment in locally focused, literary journalism, 
but because of it. Rather than hoping that the market might 
one day find a way to support great journalism—as the cur- 
rent discussion about the future of news suggests—This Land 
is betting that it can do so now. 


TO AN OUTSIDER, TULSA’S MEDIA MARKET DOES NOT SEEM 
in desperate need of renewal. In terms of maintaining their 
numbers, at least, the city’s journalists have fared better than 
many of their counterparts in other cities. The afternoon 
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Tulsa Tribune went out of business right on schedule in 1992, 
but the morning paper, the Tulsa World, remains relatively 
stable and family-owned. There’s an alt-weekly, Urban Tulsa, 
also independently owned, that may be unique among alt- 
weeklies as a conservative counterpoint to a conservative 
daily. Tulsa can also claim TV stations, radio news, a busi- 
ness journal, a glossy lifestyle magazine, and all the rest. In 
other words, the media scene is exactly what any reader who 
finds himself in a red state oil town of one million people 
might expect: It’s perfectly adequate. It just wasn’t good 
enough for Michael Mason. 


IN SPRING 2010, MASON WAS 38 AND WORKING AS A BRAIN- 
injury case manager at Tulsa’s Brookhaven Hospital. An odd 
mix of media insider and outsider, he had spent decades 
agonizing over the lack of opportunities for writers in his 
hometown, even as he slowly managed to work his way into 
some of the most elite corners of the profession—without 
ever leaving Tulsa. After spending his twenties as an adver- 
tising copywriter and aspiring novelist, he decided that a 
writer needed a career worth writing about, took the case- 
manager job, and eventually published a well-reviewed non- 
fiction book about traumatic brain injury called Head Cases 
(Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2008). This launched his career 
as a science writer and earned him another book deal, but 
while the prospects for his own writing had brightened, the 
local media that so frustrated him hadn’t changed at all. 

So Mason secured a $5,000 contribution from a local busi- 
nessman and set about producing the kind of paper he felt 
Tulsa should have. He foreshadowed the inaugural issue by 
writing a manifesto for This Land’s still-idle website. The 
piece called for local writers across the country to rise up 
against inept local newspapers and reclaim the stories of their 
communities. Of the Tulsa World in particular, Mason wrote: 
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THIS LAND PRESS 
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Prairie fire After 30 years of, as one editor put it, outsourcing its cultural needs to the coasts, 
This Land Press wants to reignite Tulsa’s creative community and recapture its voice. 


At several points the in the last decade, you could see the 

World completely losing its grip on the story of our commu- 
nity. Most of the so-called stories that appear in the “Most 

Popular” section of its website are thin, encyclopedia-like 

recountings of the most banal sort: “School Board Proposal 

May Pass, “ “Crowd’s Behavior Denounced,” and “35 Officers 

Back on the Job.” Few articles breach the thousand-word 

mark, and rare among those are the ones that extend over 
various issues. Other than a standard design, nothing con- 
nects the content from last month’s stories to this month’s. 
Continuity—a fundamental element of narrative—no longer 
exists. Under the stewardship of the World, the story of Tul- 
sa’s community reads like a book in which one chapter has 
virtually no relation to the next. 


In other words, Mason didn’t so much have a vision for 
a newspaper as he had a sense of what was missing from 
newspapers: long-form, contextual writing; a highly refined 
product designed to provide insight into a community rather 
than merely deliver a daily supply of information—a job the 
Internet was already ably doing, anyway. 

The first issue arrived in May 2010, followed five months 
later by a second issue, which included the Bradley Manning 


piece that This Land’s website would send around the globe. 


By October, Mason had built up enough momentum to pub- 
lish on a monthly basis. He tried some smart business ma- 
neuvers as well, including auctioning off online advertising 
slots, but nothing that could create the kind of revenue that 
would allow a married father of three to devote himself to 
the experiment full-time. It might have ended there—a fondly 
regarded anomaly destined to collapse once Mason’s friends 
grew tired of being asked for contributions—were it not for 
a Tulsa venture capitalist named Vincent LoVoi. 

I first interviewed Mason in March 201], and at the time 
I thought of him as an intriguing media theorist and proven 
editor who was certainly worthy of financial backing, but I 
had no idea how he might turn what he called “Oklahoma’s 
first new-media company” into a profitable enterprise. I as- 
sumed his plan was to produce great content across multiple 
platforms and then try like hell to convince local businesses 
to advertise. On the surface, I wasn’t that far off. It’s just that, 
like the rest of the industry, I failed to understand the extent 
to which that decaying old model could be reimagined. 

Mason, a genial Midwesterner who has the air of some- 
one constantly mediating between a deep inner monologue 
and the demands of the outside world, likes to joke that This 
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By the people 
For better and worse, the Sacramento Press 
lets the readers write the news 


hirty-one-year-old Ben Ilfield launched Sacra- 

mento Press in October 2008, with the goal of 
making hyperlocal news and information an inter- 

active process for the community to both read and write. 

The Press has one full-time editor in chief, two full- 
time staff writers, and more than 1,500 unpaid “commu- 
nity contributors.” Ilfield says about 110 people write 300 
articles every month, a number IIfield calls “mind-blow- 
ing.” Contributors simply create an account, agree to the 
terms of use, and then they can post directly to the site. A 
platform this open can lead to problems—ads posing as 
articles, for instance, or contributions from people who 
are mentally ill. (The Press, as an “Internet intermedi- 
ary,” is protected against anything libelous posted by its 
contributors by the Communications Decency and Digital 
Millennium Copyright acts.) Ilfield is philosophical about 
the varying quality of the Press’s articles: “If you want to be 
alittle more like Twitter and less like The New York Times, 
you have to accept crap.” 

Actually, surprisingly little of it is crap. The best pieces 
are featured on the top of the home page. Having an article 
selected for the front page is literally a badge of honor—the 
site posts badges on user profiles to reward good work, or 
for attending one of the Press’s many free skills workshops. 
This also helps readers identify which contributors are 
likely to post better-quality articles. 

Articles cover the things you’d expect to see in a local 
paper—news, politics, events, restaurant openings—though 
they are often written from the perspective of a participant. 
There are advice columns (“Ask the County Law Librarian” 
and “Ask the Trainer,” for instance), and regular columns, 
such as Allison Joy’s “What’s With That,” in which Joy 
finds a relevant local’s take on larger news events. 

Ilfield prefers to call his writers “community contrib- 
utors” rather than journalists. A professional journalist, 
he says, is an aloof observer. The Press’s users are often 
involved in what they write about. That involvement is 
why they come to the Press in the first place—they like 
being a part of their community. Ilfield tries to give them 
that same sense of belonging through the Press’s work- 
shops and casual meetups. Writing an article, Ilfield says. 
is a way to “build social capital within a group of people.” 
Meetings are a place to “spend” that social capital. 

Ilfield is pleased with the results so far. Though the 
Press is not profitable, it does generate revenue of about 
$30,000 a month. The site gets 200,000 pageviews—85,000 
of them from unique visitors—each month. Pretty impres- 
sive, considering that Sacramento has a population of 
470,000 and The Sacramento Bee’s average weekday cir- 
culation is 202,022, according to the 2011 Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 

The most engaged member of the Press’s staff, paid or 
unpaid, is probably Ilfield himself. “I’m not a journalist,” 
he says. “I just really love my town.” 

—Sara Morrison 
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Land was “born of frustration.” A more accurate description 
of its genesis involves a meeting of two minds—one editorial, 
one financial, and both afflicted with a complicated love for 
their hometown. 


LoVoi, who is 55, with a close-cropped gray beard and a 
politician’s gift for conveying profound interest in anyone 
he meets, grew up in Tulsa but left at the beginning of his 
professional life to become a congressional staffer and later 
managing partner for the Brussels practice of the law firm 
Akin Gump. While still in Brussels, he partnered with a child- 
hood friend and Tulsa investment adviser named Joel Kantor 
to buy two failing aerospace companies. They bundled them 
together, turned them around, and eventually sold them. In 
2004, while still working on the aerospace project, LoVoi 
moved back to Tulsa to raise his four kids and continue his 
venture-capital efforts in the US and Europe. 

In 2007, LoVoi was diagnosed with an aggressive pros- 
tate cancer, for which he would undergo surgery at New 
York’s Memorial Sloan Kettering in 2008. While balanc- 
ing his recovery with parenting duties, he and his business 
partner decided to focus their venture-capital business on 
the Tulsa community. Instead of investing in biomedical 
firms and aerospace companies, they began putting their 
money and expertise into Tulsa-based tech companies, res- 
taurant groups, and other projects that had received little 
attention in a local economy built on oil and natural gas. 
Their company, Mimosa Tree Capital Partners, mentions 
“social good” in its mission statement, but LoVoi very much 
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This Land is their land Vincent LoVoi, right, quite literally bought into Michael Mason’s 
vision of what their hometown media scene needed, with an investment of $1.3 million. 


counts himself a capitalist. “We’re not donors,” he told me. 
“We’re investors.” 

In the months leading up to LoVoi’s decision to invest in 
This Land and become its publisher, he and Mason held a se- 
ries of meetings during which they would eat pork belly at a 
local Japanese restaurant and talk about media. LoVoi encour- 
aged Mason to draw up three different plans to develop This 
Land into a profitable business, one small, one medium, and 
one large. They ultimately decided to go large, which meant 
simultaneously launching and staffing a biweekly broadsheet, 
hiring a videography crew, redesigning and staffing a website, 
hiring a sales and support staff, hiring an audio producer, and, 
in three years’ time, distributing in the Oklahoma City market. 

“We made the judgment that Michael’s vision had the greatest 
potential when you had the greatest number of synergies,” Lo- 
Voi told me. “It just made sense to do it all at once. You could 
not do it incrementally. It didn’t work.” 

They estimated that it might take up to $2 million to launch 
This Land and give it enough of a runway to build revenue 
streams. As of July, the investment was $1.3 million, a num- 
ber that does not include a pending purchase of real estate. 
LoVoi says that there is room for further investment if neces- 
sary. The original plan, which This Land is currently on pace 
to fulfill, allowed for two years to attain a positive cash flow, 
and a full return on the initial investment within four years. 


In order to achieve this growth, they developed a highly 
fluid business model, with varying goals and timelines for 
monetizing content based on the relative maturity of the 
market for each platform. They assumed the majority of their 
revenue would come from print advertising, a market that 
was still relatively stable in Tulsa. Their revenue estimates 
for other mediums—Web, video, and audio—were far more 
conservative. A key part of the large plan, however, was to 
fully commit to each medium even without a clear vision for 
exactly how it would eventually contribute to the bottom line. 
Making each platform profitable was the goal, but in the short 
term they were comfortable with the idea of simply gaining 
an audience and other, more intangible, benefits. 

Coupled with this multiplatform approach was a more 
philosophical idea that traced its roots back to Mason’s rant 
against the Tulsa World in 2010. This Land would focus on 
narrative and context rather than information, and by doing 
so would change news from a disposable commodity into 
something of enduring interest to its audience. Put another 
way, the value of most traditional news expires quickly, and 
the window during which an organization can get people to 
pay for that content is incredibly narrow. By breaking free 
of the news cycle and focusing on a more timeless, apro- 
pos-of-nothing-but-the fact-that-it-happened-in-Oklahoma 
brand of reportage, This Land could sell a story once—in the 
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broadsheet, say—and then find a way to sell it a second time, 
with a delayed migration to the website, or an anthology. Or, 
more important for the mediums that had a less-clear path 
to profitability—such as video—they could fail to sell a story 
once but still have other chances to sell it. Well-crafted sto- 
ries that speak to a community’s sense of identity have a long 
shelf-life; This Land saw that it could have a virtual monopoly 
on this type of work in a part of the country Mason and his 
contributors felt was desperate to rediscover its own voice. 
Tulsa, and Oklahoma generally, once occupied a promi- 
nent place in the American imagination—even if, as evoked 
by Steinbeck in the early chapters of The Grapes of Wrath, it 
wasn’t always a positive one. Leon Russell and others pio- 
neered “the Tulsa Sound” in the ’50s and ’60s, a style that 


Perks, not paywalls 


The Voice of San Diego’s new membership 
strategy ties funding to ‘family’ 


ccording to its motto, the Voice of San Diego is 

“irreverent, honest and engaging” in its pursuit of 

community news. It got even more engaging with 
a membership overhaul in April that allows readers to sign 
up as members of the Voice community for a negotiable 
fee. So far, 1,242 have joined, and the aim is to have 1,500 
by the end of the year. 

“In the past we did a pledge drive, like public radio,” 
says Scott Lewis, the Voice’s CEO. “But we realized that 
we don’t have to shut off programming for a funding drive 
in the same way as radio. Instead, we can have a constant 
conversation about our needs.” 

Those needs, in a word: money. Readers can choose 
among four levels of membership, ranging from “Con- 
versation Starter” ($35-$100) to “Major Donors” ($5,000 
and up). The scale is flexible, and includes a $20 hard- 
ship option. The Voice is even looking at ways that people 
can earn membership by volunteering at its events, and it 
allows existing members to sponsor membership for other 
readers. The goal, Lewis says, is to expand the size of the 
site’s community and hope that people value the experi- 
ence enough to pay for it. 

Those who do pay receive proportionate rewards, 
including access to events, invitations to roundtable dis- 
cussions, and acknowledgement on the website. Donors 
of $501 and above receive a monthly Voice of San Diego 
magazine, curated from the best stories on the website 
that month, plus the opportunity to post ads for nonprofit 
causes they support in the daily newsletter, on the web 
and in print. 

That’s where honesty comes in. Lewis believes that as 
long as the Voice is always clear about who is paying for 
what, the new scheme gives both it and its readers a better 
deal by bringing them closer together. “How do you raise 
money while raising hell?” he says. “By being as transpar- 
ent as you can be.” 


—Hazel Sheffield 
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mixed country, rockabilly, rock & roll, and blues, and heav- 
ily influenced musicians including Eric Clapton and Mark 
Knopfler. S. E. Hinton published her groundbreaking young- 
adult novel The Outsiders not long thereafter, while she was 
a freshman at The University of Tulsa; Larry Clark followed 
close behind with Tulsa, a book of disturbing photographs 
that chronicled teen drug use, sex, and violence in his home- 
town. But during the 1980s, if you believe This Land manag- 
ing editor Mark Brown’s theory, everyone locked themselves 
indoors to watch cable TV, and middle America outsourced 
its cultural needs to the coasts. The 30-year lag that ensued, 
during which Tulsa’s downtown withered and its creative 
community dispersed, left This Land with a wide-open field. 
‘There’s an unknown quantity to this place that has a mar- 
keting aspect about it,” Brown says. “In America, what else 
is there to discover?” 

Every facet of the This Land organization comes back to 
a bet that quality content can succeed in this market—or in 
any market. “A lot of businesses do a market analysis of what 
sells and then they create a product to fit that analysis,’ Lo- 
Voi says. “Here, that’s reversed. Let’s create a quality product. 
It will work in some way. We’re creating something that we 
know in and of itself is good. The market follows the quality 
as opposed to the quality following the market.” 


IT’S BEEN ONLY 18 MONTHS SINCE LOVOI’S INVESTMENT, 
but many of the ideas it set in motion are already starting to 
pan out. Shortly after LoVoi got involved, local filmmakers 
Matt Leach and Sterlin Harjo hired on full-time to produce 
short documentaries for This Land (Harjo has had two fea- 
ture films premiere at Sundance). They spent a year creat- 
ing powerful video portraits of Tulsans, as well as quirkier 
fare, such as a restaurant segment called “What the Fork.” 
The work is beautifully shot and edited, with a tightly con- 
trolled aesthetic that blows away the video offerings of most 
national magazines—let alone local newspapers. 

This Land initially struggled to monetize Leach and Har- 
jo’s videos, despite their high quality. Platforms like YouTube 
and Vimeo greatly increase a video’s potential traffic, but 
don’t allow third parties to post their own advertisements. 
Streaming the videos on This Land’s website allowed it to sell 
ads but decreased traffic. Eighty videos later, Mason and com- 
pany hit upon the idea of weaving this backlog of great con- 
tent together, interspersing it with new content, and creating 
a weekly half-hour cable TV show that now draws 80,000 
viewers a month across the state—a number that doesn’t in- 
clude the viewers who watch the episode the following week 
when it appears on This Land’s website, or when the videos 
are cut back into individual shorts and sprinkled throughout 
This Land’s iPad edition. 

Now, according to Mason, This Land is on the brink of se- 
curing video sponsors, similar to the blanket sponsorships 
that nonprofits pursue. “We’re not constrained by one ad 
model or the other,’ Mason explained. “So we can sort of 
morph to the demands of the market.” 

This fluidity, a principle that animates the entire operation, 
is key to This Land’s advertising model across every platform. 
By functioning as a for-profit but producing nothing but the 





This Land is betting that 
the key to sustaining 
local journalism is not 

to give people more 
information more quickly 
and efficiently, but 
instead to slow down. 


kind of inefficient literary and investigative work more as- 
sociated with nonprofits, This Land has created a niche that 
could allow local news organizations to create a sustainable 
base of local advertisers—and offer a possible solution to a 
key problem facing journalism. 

It’s hard to imagine a business ever advertising in its lo- 
cal newspaper for the benefit of being associated with the 
newspaper; the ad model is based on market share—number 
of potential customers reached—not brand and exclusivity. 
With This Land’s model, businesses pay to be affiliated with 
a high-quality product that exists, in large part, for the good 
of Oklahoma—and in the case of a limited commodity, like 
a video sponsorship, compete with one another to do so. At 
a time when local businesses are increasingly empowered 
by digital platforms to reach customers on their own, pub- 
lications with a stellar brand have a huge advantage in the 
local ad market. 

This Land is building a multimedia brand that is at once 
unified and multichannel. Mason and LoVoi are comfortable 
with the fact that a portion of their audience experiences This 
Land only as a TV program, while others know it as part of a 
Friday-morning program on Oklahoma public radio station 
KOSU—a weekly hourlong This Land radio show will launch 
on the same station later this fall. Fifty-five thousand unique 
viewers each month know This Land as a website; 34,000 
know it as a Facebook community. (There’s surely overlap 
among these audience numbers, though it’s not measured.) 
Only a fraction of the total audience (16,000 per month) sub- 
scribes to the premium print product, or buys it for $2 a copy 
at local retailers. The broadsheet, which will continue to pro- 
vide the bulk of This Land’s revenues, is full of large-format 
photography, and the ads for local bars and bike shops are so 
polished that they become a part of the overall aesthetic; the 
bulk are designed in-house for a flat $75-per-piece fee by the 
same design team that handles the print layout, the website, 
four forthcoming This Land book projects, and the iPad app. 
The focus is less on total audience and more on building a 
brand and a lasting institution that both advertisers and the 
rest of the community can get behind. 


THIS LAND LAUNCHED ITS OKLAHOMA CITY PRINT EDITION 
in June. Despite a low-level rivalry between Tulsa and the 
larger market 88 miles southwest, it was an obvious move. A 
separate print run accommodates advertisers who only want 


to appear in one city, but the content remains the same across 
both editions. This Land had always thought of itself as telling 
the story of the entire state—not just the story of Tulsa—and 
its TV show, website, and radio program have given the print 
edition a running start at the statewide market. 

In the coming years, as This Land grows and newspapers 
across the country continue to shrink, the Oklahoma startup 
will help to answer a crucial question facing journalism: Just 
how big a market is necessary to sustain a for-profit opera- 
tion delivering this level of quality? Can This Land continue 
to expand its reporting capabilities as just the voice of Okla- 
homa? Or will it need to reach beyond the state borders, and 
become a regional publication for the Great Plains? 

Mason and LoVoi are open to the idea of a more regional 
presence, but they also are confident that other cities and 
states can cultivate their own operations to do what This 
Land does in Oklahoma. They made the rather counterintui- 
tive bet that a place like Oklahoma, largely ignored or oth- 
erwise covered as if it’s a foreign land by the national media, 
was the ideal place to plant an operation whose work most 
resembles that of a national magazine. A list of cities and re- 
gions that are similarly marginalized would consume huge 
swaths of the country. 

It’s important to note that This Land hasn’t solved the 
problem of how to sustain daily journalism. In fact, its work 
can be read as a bet against daily journalism. Perhaps people 
will never again pay for up-to-the-minute coverage of city 
council meetings and crime reports, the kind of stuff that is 
the bread-and-butter of most local TV news operations and 
daily newspapers. This Land does its share of civic watch- 
dogging, but this work is ancillary to the true heart of its 
mission. “What we tend to think of as journalism is more 
this kind of civic custodian who is helping to rectify neglect 
and enhance the community through responsible reporting,” 
Mason told me. “That’s all well and good, but more ancient, 
more profound than that is the ability to tell stories. And 
that is something that I think is far broader than just a jour- 
nalistic mindset.” 

In other words, This Land is betting that the key to sustain- 
ing local journalism is not to give readers more information 
more quickly and efficiently, but instead to slow down. Rather 
than try to beat the Internet at its own game, the idea is to 
take the tools that technology provides and use them in the 
service of something more substantial—and hopefully more 
lasting—than the pursuit of click-throughs and pageviews. 

“All indications right now are that we are figuring it out,” 
Mason said when I asked him about This Land’s future. “But 
it’s the community that will make it succeed. It has to step for- 
ward and support it. It has to embrace it and say, ‘This is what 
we want for our city and our people’ That’s the real dilemma of 
the future of journalism: Will cities and communities take up 
the responsibility of cultivating similar operations? Do people 
believe in the story of their community deeply enough to sup- 
port it? Frankly, I think it depends on the community. Some 
communities will support it, and some won't.” cur 


MICHAEL MEYER is a C5R staff writer, and edits the Guide to Online 
News Startups database at CJR.org. 
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The future of media 
(this minute, at least) 


The genuine article 


What is the atomic unit of journalistic storytelling? 


BY KIRA GOLDENBERG 


The news story is suffering an identity crisis. For a century at least, it was secure in the knowledge 


that its discrete inverted pyramid, with novel information at the top, was the best and only way to 


share scoops. But the news story has been Rip van Winkled—its form no longer fits the platforms 


people are using to read it (or, increasingly often, to not read it). “I think we need to rethink that arti- 


cle format and replace it with something that better resembles and takes advantage of the Web, not 


taking the print format and slapping it in a digital space,” emailed Anthony De Rosa, Reuters’s social 


media editor, who often participates in public tweet ex- 
changes about news packaging. “Why we haven’t evolved 
from this in over a decade is a mystery to me.” Instead, tradi- 
tional articles ricochet through an unholy interactive mish- 
mash of retweets, aggregation, curation, embedding, blog 
commentary, and Facebook sharing. 

A host of experimenters and theorists are vying to anoint 
the new news story—that is, the most basic unit of informa- 
tion conveyance. There is plenty of overlap among them, but 
here are some options being considered: 


The link 

Imagine pulling apart the components of a traditional 
print news story—lede, nutgraf, quotations by main play- 
ers, broader context—and housing those pieces in different 
places instead of within a one-time-only inverted pyramid. 
Then keep the contextual bits—about people, issues, and 
places—consistently updated, available for linking when 
related news breaks. 

The link as the basic news unit gained vocal support 
early this summer, when media platform wonks including 
De Rosa, CUNY’s Jeff Jarvis, Reuters and CJR’s Felix Salmon, 
and NYvu’s Jay Rosen held an impromptu Twitter discussion, 
which, in turn, inspired a post on Jarvis’s blog. He wrote: 


Take the background paragraph. It ill serves everyone. If you 
know nothing about an ongoing story, it gives you too little 
history. If you know a story well, it merely wastes the paper’s 
space and your time. It is a compromise demanded by the 
one-size-fits-all constraints of news’ means of production 
and distribution. 

Freed from those limitations, what should the back- 
ground paragraph become? A link, of course: A link to an 
ongoing resource that is updated when necessary—not every 
time a related article is written. It is a resource a reader can 
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explore at will, section by section to fill in knowledge, making 
it more personalized, efficient, and valuable for each reader. 


Mother Jones does a version of this, maintaining long, 
detailed explainers on breaking news topics, but they’re 
more comprehensive, each pegged to one major event, 
than the bite-sized topics envisioned by Jarvis & Co. And 
of course Wikipedia offers the world’s largest repository of 
continuously updated topic pages, but its democratic editing 
process adds an element of risk. 

“What I would like to see,” notes De Rosa, “is actually two 
things: regular updates in the form of short bursts and the 
ability to tell the system I have already seen something. The 
newest information should appear at the top and dynami- 
cally update. They should take the form of text, video, photos, 
infographics, whatever helps best explain the latest update 
in the story,” with links to explainers that help nonexperts 
penetrate dense concepts. 


The filter 
De Rosa’s ideal news platform sounds a lot like Cir.ca, a 
forthcoming app that will allow users to follow stories and, 
when updates break, view just the latest information. Cir.ca, 
slated to launch in October, is the brainchild of Cheezburger 
CEO Ben Huh, along with partners David Cohn and Arsenio 
Santos. Its target audience is busy smartphone users, said 

Cohn, Cir.ca’s founding editor. 
“We break [stories] down into specific points,” he said. 
“We know what facts there are, what stats there are. The next 
day, we don’t have to repeat these points that they’ve already 
consumed. They’ve read it. We know they’ve read it. What 
they really want is the newer information.” 

A similar news filter—a platform that culls the Web so 
readers don’t have to—is Evening Edition, billed as “the 
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perfect commute-sized way to catch up on the day’s news 
after a long day at work.” It offers a few heavily linked recaps 
of world news on its once-daily update, though it’s a “what 
you see is what you get” setup, whereas Cir.ca will let people 
select stories to follow. 

Related services offer opt-in filters like Cir.ca’s but with 
a social media element. News.me and Paper.li both compile 
daily collections of links. News.me crawls users’ Facebook 
and Twitter connections, pulling out stories with overlap- 
ping shares, essentially saving users from having to navigate 
their own overwhelming social media feeds. Paper.li also 
pulls from social, but not just accounts connected to a user, 
to create a daily page of links on a chosen topic. And Storyful 
combs social media to find newsworthy conversation. 

Another new filtering platform is Medium, whose beta 
version launched in August. The brains behind the project 
include Twitter founders Evan Williams and Biz Stone. But 
the venture isn’t microblogging—rather, it’s more like a pro- 
fessionalization of Blogger, which Williams helped launch 
back in 1999, Anyone can use Medium to self-publish con- 
tent, creating topics that contain stories. Those stories are 
ordered by reader popularity or newness. The topics can 
be open to user contributions—creating more of a forum or 
discussion feel—or not, meaning collections can also act as 
straight-up purveyors of information, still displayed based 
on what appeals to readers. “Medium is designed to allow 
people to choose the level of contribution they prefer,” the 
founders wrote in the site’s introductory note. “We know 
that most people, most of the time, will simply read and view 
content, which is fine. Together, the contributions of many 
add up to create compelling and useful experiences. You may 
be inspired to post one time or several times a day—either 
way is okay.” Medium could be a tool that allows existing 
media companies to rejigger how they offer content, using 
collections to attach explainers to news updates. 


The share 

Social media is much more than a filtering tool—it’s already 
the new news platform in the sense that many websites get 
the majority of their clicks referred from sites like Facebook, 
Twitter, or Pinterest. At a Future of Media panel held at nyu 
in May, both Buzzfeed co-founder Jonah Peretti and Jeze- 
bel editor in chief Jessica Coen said that Facebook is their 
biggest traffic source. “I’ve really started to think less about 
what are people going to search for,” Coen said, “and more 
about what can I assign here that I know people feel strongly 
about.” Now folks like Cory Booker (yes, that Cory Booker) 
are creating platforms based on the share without worrying 
about that former pillar of traffic, search engine optimiza- 
tion. The Newark mayor, Nate Richardson (ex-Gilt City), 
and Sarah Ross (formerly of TechCrunch and Yahoo) are 
building #waywire, a social video network aimed at young 
adults slated to launch this fall. “#waywire is constructed to 
function like a personalized wire service,” Ross said, includ- 
ing a mix of original, in-house content; videos from media 
partners; and user-generated contributions. Each video will 
be presented alongside five related videos to help build con- 
text into the experience. “We’ve created a system where the 


De Rosa wants regular 
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video is more easily shared,” said Ross. “You can automati- 
cally syndicate that into one of many social networks.” 
Other interesting and relatively new sharing tools include 
Storify, which helps users create narratives by collecting 
other social-media snippets, like tweets, and CNN iReport, 
which includes user-generated content in story coverage. 


The meme 

The link offers discrete facts or topics as the atomic news 
unit, but in that model, readers seek out the information that 
interests them—it doesn’t have a means of enticing them to 
click. In social, the click incentive comes from knowing the 
sharer. When neither scenario applies, enter the meme, a bit 
of cultural shorthand that reaches the familiarity of slang. 
Memes are best known as the purview of very unserious 
Internet trends like Huh’s I Can Has Cheezburger, a bot- 
tomless collection of cat pictures with ungrammatical cap- 
tions. But Buzzfeed, another site known for viral posts of 
baby animals, is reimagining the meme as a vehicle for news. 

In late 2011, site co-founder Peretti started to shift the 
site’s focus, poaching Buzzfeed’s now editor in chief, Ben 
Smith, from Politico and hiring a stable of journalists to do 
original reporting. But the new hires don’t solely post tra- 
ditional stories. Instead, Buzzfeed aims to make news viral 
using the same formula it does with a montage of corgis: 
by making it entertaining. The bottom of every story, just 
like the bottom of every animal medley, has meme-y reac- 
tion buttons like LOL, WIN, OMG, CUTE, and FAIL. As Smith 
noted in a July interview with Nieman Journalism Lab, some 
stories are embellished with visual memes; a short dispatch 
about North Korean leader Kim Jong-un’s military promo- 
tion included a humorous photo scroll of Kim and 4 collec- 
tion of GIFs with celebrities clapping for him. 

Another news-as-meme outfit is Upworthy, live since late 
March, which bills itself as a “social media outfit with a mis- 
sion: to help people find important content that is as fun to 
share as a FAIL video of some idiot surfing off his roof.” 

Upworthy has intentionally kept its focus, so far, on 
offering visual content via Facebook. It makes frequent 
appearances in users’ newsfeeds once they “like” it, pre- 
senting important issues with clever headlines and pack- 
aging... which makes it a kind of meta version of all of the 
foregoing: It filters memes or links so they can be shared. No 
pyramids anywhere in sight. cur 


KIRA GOLDENBERG is an associate editor at CIR. 
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The future of media 
(this minute, at least) 


App pupil 


USC Annenberg journalism professor Robert Hernandez rounds up great 
tools for gathering and presenting news 


Robert Hernandez may be a professor, but he considers himself “a hackademic” who 

encourages digital journalists and technologists to share and compare notes, just as 

open-source developers do. A national board member of the Online News Association, 

he’s also a co-organizer of the Los Angeles chapter of Hacks/Hackers, an international 

crew of geeks and journos who are trying to crack the code for the future of news and 

information. Hernandez (a.k.a. @WebJournalist) co-founded #wjchat, a weekly forum on , 
Twitter (Wednesdays at 5 p.m. PDT) about Web journalism issues, and is currently leading Pd 
the “Learn Code for Journalism With Me” project, “mashing up Google+ Hangouts with 

Code Year lessons.” Here, Hernandez offers a brief tour of some useful products. All are 

free, or pretty close. To learn more about all 90 tools he 

currently recommends, visit bit.ly/techandtools. 


Must-have tools 


. Sync.in (Etherpad) It’s a great note-taking and collabo- 
aACKpal Sync.in ~ ration tool. Simple and effective. 


Evernote This cloud-based storage for your notes 
(text, audio, and more) allows you to synchronize your 

Productive collaboration thoughts via software, a browser, or a mobile app. 
These Web apps help you communi- DropBox This is the most popular version of this 
cate and manage your time better, and type of cloud-based storage, and it’s great for files big 
they’re perfect for any size group. and small. 

If you try only one thing from this Codeacademy Learn how to code JavaScript, Python, 
list, it should be Etherpad technology. and more through these free, interactive lessons. 
This open-source, collaborative docu- After the Deadline Do more than just spellcheck! This 
ment application was bought by Google website will check your work for grammar, style, and, 
and (somewhat) incorporated into of course, spelling. 
GoogleDocs. But, because they are awe- 
some, the creators of Etherpad released 
their code to the Web and different wlll ‘eee 
Etherpad platforms—albeit occasion- vi 
ally unstable—have popped up online. eiahcsenciscakied 

The version I use every week is 
Sync.in. (Past versions have included Audio 
typewith.me and piratepad.net, among Audio is the backbone to good storytelling... well, maybe not for 
others.) Each doc has a collaboration print. But thanks to technology, all reporters, including print ones, 
area and a chat area, plus features like can bring audio into their stories for the Web. The best all-around 
color-coding for different users and a app is SoundCloud, which has a recording app for your mobile 
historic playback for those joining the device (iOS and Android), a great audio player, and a distribution 
conversation late. platform that is impressive. Then there’s an oldie but goodie, Audac- 

For a more advanced level of collab- ity. Free and available for every operating system, this piece of soft- 
oration, try Hackpad—think Etherpad ware is good enough to get you started in audio production. 
+ wiki + email notifications + awesome 
sauce. 
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Crowdsourced visuals 





These platforms are a great way for reporters to visually collaborate, 
but their biggest potential comes from getting your audience involved. 
We've all heard of the power of crowdsourcing, but there is also 


some tech that can help us collect—and 
even produce—powerful visuals. The 
first one is an iPhone app that has been 
around for more than a year. Liveshare, 
by Cooliris, is a social platform where 
users can collaborate by submitting 
images (and more) in one place. Think 
a DropBox for visuals that loads amaz- 
ingly fast. 

This next tool is relatively new, and 
I’m quite excited by it; it takes collab- 
orative video to a whole new level, and 
it has some serious potential for us as 
journalists. Vyclone is a video recording 
app that detects other nearby users and, 
automagically, produces a multi-camera 
video piece. You have to see it to believe 
it, but let me try to explain. Imagine five 


Timelines 
Timeline tools are perhaps the easiest way to add 
multimedia and interactivity to your online stories. 
Since my favorite app, CircaVie by AOL, died 
many years ago, I’ve been on the lookout for great 
timeline tools. The most common one is Dipity. 
There’s also capzles, timeglider, and even Pro- 
Publica’s TimelineSetter. But nothing has worked 
well... until now. TimelineJs was built by VéritéCo 
as a project of the Knight News Innovation Lab. 
While still rough around the edges, this timeline 
offers a clean design and great user experience, and 
it looks as fantastic on a tablet as it does a desktop. 
I’m hoping they continue to develop it because it 
has great potential. 


reporters covering a protest, all shoot- 
ing the same scene. This app detects 
and mixes the different camera angles 


Timelinef¥ 


together along an audio track. You can also manually edit the camera 
jumps and even download the video to your device. Length is limited 
to about a minute, but still... It’s also an iPhone app; they tell me they 


hope to have an Android version “toward the end of this year.” 


Augmented reality 

Augmented reality—the mashup of real life and digital 
life—is inevitable. This emerging platform is perfect 
for storytellers, and the tech is continually being sim- 
plified. It’s time to play and explore, but don’t expect 
mass adoption just yet. 

While technology like Google Goggles is still a cou- 
ple years away, the tools for creating AR experiences 
have never been easier. Companies like Layar and its 
Creator website offer simple ways to create augmented 
interactives. Imagine your user waving a phone over 
a photograph in your print publication, and the por- 
trait comes alive—no QR codes required. Think Harry 
Potter-style newspapers! 

Other companies like BuildAR have focused on 
producing mobile experiences on the Junaio platform. 
Currently, the content produced for AR platforms is 
either light or gimmicky, so storytellers and journal- 
ists should experiment and get ahead of this tech. AR 
is achievable now for consumption on a smartphone. 


buildAR 


Data visualization & infographics 
Tell engaging stories through data with these versa- 
tile visual tools. Little to no programming or design 
skills are required...but they certainly help. This 
medium is a craft, so treat it as such. 

If you’re starting with a spreadsheet or a data- 
base, try IBM’s Many Eyes, Protovis, or Tableau. 
These programs crunch the numbers and visualize 
patterns for you. If it’s an infographic you need, two 
great Web-based apps, visual.ly and easelly, help 
you illustrate your facts and figures. 
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Murder Inc. 


LAURA NORTON AMICO SPENT THE 
summer trying to find a newsroom in 
Washington, DC, to take over Homicide 
Watch, the crime-news site that she and 
her husband, Chris, built from inchoate 
idea to startup sensation. Two years of 
long days had taken a toll, and Amico 
needed to catch her breath. She was 
starting a Nieman fellowship at Har- 
vard in the fall, so the clock was ticking. 

After moving to DC in 2009, Amico, 
who had been a crime reporter in Santa 
Rosa, CA, found the murder coverage in 
the nation’s capital lacking. Most kill- 
ings weren’t covered at all, and there 
was little follow-up on those that were. 
So she created a site that tracks the 
story of every murder from beginning 
to end, as well as gives friends and fam- 
ily a place to vent and honor the victims. 
Homicide Watch reimagined the crime 
beat, and soon became a darling of both 
the press and the public, with 300,000- 
plus pageviews a month. 

That was then. By August, after 
knocking on most every professional 
and academic journalism door in town, 
a frustrated Amico had no takers, and 
she announced that Homicide Watch 
might have to go on hiatus. 

It’s unclear why newsrooms that had 
celebrated the site’s success weren’t 
interested in deploying it themselves— 
especially when, Amico insists, a num- 
ber of media companies outside DC 
are eager to license the HW platform. 
In fact, she and Chris announced their 
first client, The Journal-Register news- 
paper chain, this month. 

In a final bid to keep the site going in 
their absence, Team Amico launched a 
Kickstarter campaign, hoping to raise 
$40,000 to hire five interns and turn 
the site into a student-reporting project. 

“We’d serve as mentors,” Amico said. 

As CJR went to press, the campaign 
had raised $15,000 (with 22 days to 
go; check cyr.org for an update), and 
Amico was off to Harvard, still hope- 
ful. “I see 300,000 pageviews,” she said, 

“and I think there is something going on 
here that is bigger than just us.” cur 
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The future of media 
(this minute, at least) 


Journalism by numbers 


It’s time to embrace the growing influence of real-time data on the media business 


BY EMILY BELL 


Everywhere we go, everything we do, we send signals. Simple acts create streams of data, whether 


it is crossing the road, making a speech, running 100 meters, phoning your mother, or shooting 


a gun. Up till now, the data generated by such activities has been difficult to capture, collect, and 


sort into patterns from which stories can be spun. But this is changing by the day. The streaming, 


structuring, and storing of this information in reusable formats—what we think of as “big data”—is 


increasingly the raw material of journalism. 


Like every other part of the process of disseminating news, 
this activity is being redefined by mechanization. One of the 
most important questions for journalism’s sustainability will 
be how individuals and organizations respond to this avail- 
ability of data. 

In the cool 13th Street office space of Betaworks, in the 
heart of New York’s Silicon Alley, John Borthwick, the com- 
pany’s chief executive, demonstrates one of the apps shown 
to him by a developer. It can trace the activity of people who 
you might know in your immediate vicinity—who is around 
the corner, who is meeting whom, where they are going 
next. All of this represented on an iPhone screen by pulling 
together signals from the “social graph” of activity we can 
choose to make public when we log into services like Four- 
Square, or Facebook, or Twitter. 

The total transparency offered is awesome, in the true 
sense of the word: It sends a shiver of wonder and apprehen- 
sion. Borthwick, who runs an enterprise that he character- 
izes as part investment company, part studio, is one of a num- 
ber of people either creating or incubating businesses that 
begin to mine and exploit this world of information: Many 
newsrooms, including Gawker, Forbes, and The New York 
Times, already use the real-time data analytics of Chartbeat; 
most journalists with a Twitter account will at some point 
have shortened their links through bit.ly; and the data com- 
pany SocialFlow explains how stories become “viral” with 
more speed, clarity, and depth than any circulation or mar- 
keting department can provide. All of these startups received 
investment from Betaworks, and they represent what Borth- 
wick believes is the future of information dissemination and, 
by default, journalism—understanding information “out of 
the container,” as he puts it. 

At a recent technology-and-journalism breakfast hosted 
by Columbia Journalism School, Borthwick elaborated: 
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“This data layer is a shadow,” he said. “It’s part of how we live. 


It is always there but seldom observed.” Observing, reporting, 
and making sense of that data is, he thinks, a place where 
journalism can forge a role for itself. 

Borthwick is not alone in the belief that a world that 
is increasingly quantified will create opportunities. Up to 
now, the journalism organizations that have been actively 
engaged in understanding the possibilities of large data- 
sets have been largely confined to those who make money 
from specialist financial information. Reuters, Bloomberg, 
and Dow Jones all burnish their brands with high-quality 
reporting and analysis, but in each case, the core of their 
enterprise remains real-time automated information busi- 
nesses pointed at the financial-services market. 

Five years ago, data journalism was a very niche activ- 
ity, conducted in just a handful of newsrooms. Even now, 
to be a journalist who handles data can mean a variety of 
things, from being a statistics number cruncher or creative 
interaction designer to being a reporter who uses data skills— 
extracting the story and/or explaining the bias in it—as part 
of his or her beat. The roles are still emerging, but very 
rarely are there teams of information scientists and math- 
ematicians (such as those employed by bit.ly, Chartbeat, and 
SocialFlow) sitting inside news organizations, working out 
how to use these new resources for best effect. 

Just as computer scientists figured out search algorithms 
that sorted information, taking away a part of journalism’s 
role, others are now writing algorithms that assemble data 
into stories. The most high-profile exponent of this practice 
is Narrative Science, a collaboration between computer sci- 
entists and the Medill Journalism School at Northwestern 
University. Kristian Hammond, the data scientist leading 
the company, envisions a world in which everything from 
your cholesterol level to the state of your garbage bin creates 
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continual streams of information that can be 
reassembled in story form. Narrative Science 
uses algorithms to produce basic, bread- 
and-butter stories that don’t require much 
flair in the writing—high-school-sports 
reports, local-government-meeting recaps, 
company financial results. Since these sorts 
of stories can be produced using unprec- 
edented levels of automation, they offer a 
realistic chance of cutting newsroom costs. 
And although Hammond has a vested inter- 
est in predicting that vast amounts of data 
will be turned into personal, local, national, 
and international stories, his vision is also a 
logical extension of current trends. 

Javaun Moradi, a digital strategist and 
product developer for NPR, is one of a new 
breed of digital journalists who are work- 
ing to weave the use of algorithms and new 
kinds of data into the arsenal of skills in the 
newsroom. In particular, he sees sensor net- 
works—low-cost devices that civic-interest 
groups use to monitor things like air quality—as a potential 
data source. “It’s coming at us whether we like it or not,” 
he says. “A lot of inexpensive devices will start sending us 
a great deal more information.” Moradi can easily imagine 
journalists building and maintaining their own networks 
of information. “Up until now,” he notes, “journalists have 
had really very little data, and mostly other people’s data, 
acquired from elsewhere.” At the same time, Moradi points 
out, there are bound to be new dilemmas and challenges 
around the ownership and control of information. 

Alex Howard, who writes about data journalism, govern- 
ment, and the open-data movement for O’Reilly Media, also 
flags the ownership and control of data as a key issue. “For 
lots of types of data—finance, for instance—there are laws 
that say who can obtain it and who can use it?’ Howard notes. 
“But new kinds of information don’t necessarily have legal and 
regulatory frameworks.” How newsrooms obtain and handle 
information—what their standards and practices are—is likely 
to become an important part of differentiating news brands. 

Journalism by numbers does not mean ceding human 
process to the bots. Every algorithm, however it is written, 
contains human, and therefore editorial, judgments. The 
decisions made about what data to include and exclude adds 
a layer of perspective to the information provided. There 
must be transparency and a set of editorial standards under- 
pinning the data collection. 

The truth is, those streams of numbers are going to be 
as big a transformation for journalism as rise of the social 
Web. Newsrooms will rise and fall on the documentation 
of real-time information and the ability to gather and share 
it. Yet while social media demands skills of conversation 
and dissemination familiar to most journalists, the ability 
to work with data is a much less central skill in most news- 
rooms, and still completely absent in many. Automation of 
stories and ownership of newly collected data could both 
reduce production costs and create new revenue sources, so 


Depth perception The Chartbeat team knows how far down a Web page you scroll. 


it ought to be at the heart of exploration and experimenta- 
tion for newsrooms. But news executives have missed the 
cues before. The industry shot itself in the foot 15 years ago 
by failing to recognize that search and information filtering 
would be a core challenge and opportunity for journalism; 
this time, there is an awareness that data will be similarly 
significant, but once again the major innovations appear des- 
tined to come from outside the field. 

To solve journalism’s existential problems, the field needs 
to forge a close relationship with information science. At 
Columbia Journalism School, Medill, Missouri, and else- 
where, bridges between computer science and journalism are 
being hastily constructed. Every week sees new collaborative 
computer science and journalism meetups or hackathons. 
Enlightened news organizations already have APis (applica- 
tion programming interfaces) so that outsiders can access 
elements of their data. But much of the activity remains mar- 
ginal rather than core to business planning and development. 

“Data are everywhere all the time,” notes Mark Hansen, 
director of Columbia University’s new Brown Institute for 
Media Innovation. “They have something to say about us 
and how we live. But they aren’t neutral, and neither are the 
algorithms we rely on to interpret them. The stories they tell 
are often incomplete, uncertain, and open-ended. Without 
journalists thinking in data, who will help us distinguish 
between good stories and bad? We need journalists to create 
entirely new kinds of stories, new hybrid forms that engage 
with the essential stuff of data—the digital shadows of who 
we are, now, collectively.” 

In the remaking of the field, the shadow of information 
is something journalism should no longer be afraid of. cur 





EMILY BELL is director of the Tow Center for Digital Journalism at the 
Columbia Journalism School. CHARLES BERRET and ANNA CODREA- 
RADO provided research assistance for this story, and some of the 
material will appear in a forthcoming report about new practices and 
processes in journalism. 
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Rocky Mountain fever 


Gene Fowler’s Timber Line celebrates the chicanery 
and showmanship of the original Denver Post 


BY JUSTIN PETERS 


n the winter of 1907, Denver showed the rest of the nation how to fight a 

newspaper war. The Rocky Mountain News published an editorial alleging 

that Frederick Bonfils, the co-owner of The Denver Post, was a blackmailing 
rogue who used his paper to smear those merchants with the temerity to adver- 
tise in rival publications. Bonfils, gravely offended, decided the only reasonable 
response was to sneak up behind the News’s elderly publisher, Senator Thomas 
Patterson, and punch him repeatedly in the head. He did so in broad daylight, 
and as Patterson lay dazed in a weedy downtown lot, Bonfils stood above him, 
howling about the pain he would inflict if his name ever again appeared in the 
News. It was December 26: Boxing Day. 

Three days later, Bonfils was arraigned for assault and battery, but the prosecu- 
tor tried the case as if the Post itself were under indictment. Patterson testified 
to the Post’s vicious, retaliatory business practices, and decried its many offenses 
against journalism. “I have had no question in the world but that Mr. Bonfils and 
Mr. Tammen have used the paper that they control for blackmailing purposes,” 
declared Patterson. The courtroom burst into applause. 

Gene Fowler tells this story halfway through Timber Line, his riotous anecdotal 
history of the Post’s early years, and by then it’s clear Senator Patterson wasn’t the 
only Denverite who had been floored by the Post’s editorial leadership. Bonfils and 
his partner, Harry Tammen, purchased the newspaper in 1895. Over the next 12 
years, through a mixture of gimmickry, hustle, bad faith, and criminal mischief, they 
built it into the dominant newspaper in Colorado, with a readership that eclipsed 
the combined circulation of its three closest competitors. A pandering, schizoid 
broadsheet that put the “yell” in “yellow journalism,” the Post was the newspaper 
the people of Denver wanted, though perhaps not the one they deserved. 

Timber Line is a story about the most scandalous newspaper of its generation, 
and how its badness made it legendary. The Post pioneered the concept of the 
guilty-pleasure read. It took the yellow journalism popularized by Eastern papers 
like The New York World, made it half as smart and twice as loud, and refused to 
apologize for doing so. Every evening, the Post arrived as if shot from the barrel 
of a Remington revolver, aimed directly at whoever stood in its publishers’ way. 
Subtlety and moderation were foreign concepts. When an outlaw rides into town, 
he lets everyone know he’s there. 

Today’s newspapers, losing ground to Internet outlets that are less thought- 
ful, less serious, and infinitely more popular, can perhaps empathize with the 
Post’s rivals, who fumed as the public rushed to embrace this lunatic newcomer. 
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It’s not always clear what to do when 
faced with a competitor who plays by 
different rules, and so it’s understand- 
able that the spectators in the Denver 
courtroom that winter’s day were en- 
thusiastic about what appeared to be a 
chance to restore order to the city and 
hold the Post accountable for its crimes. 

It didn’t work. The judge fined Bon- 
fils $50 plus court costs, and left him 
and Patterson with some words of ad- 
vice: “If you desire to place this com- 
munity under a deep debt of gratitude, 
you can easily do so by placing in the 
columns of your great newspapers mat- 
ters more beneficial to the community 
and interesting to the readers” than 
had lately been appearing. But Bonfils 
knew more about what the great mass of 
people in Denver wanted than did their 
senators and judges. The lecture went 
unheeded. Bonfils and the Post were just 
getting started. 


GENE FOWLER WORKED AT THE POST 
from 1914 to 1918, covering sports and 
writing features. A newsroom wit like 
his contemporaries Damon Runyon and 
Ben Hecht, Fowler fit a journalistic ar- 
chetype that has been professionalized 
out of existence today. Various biogra- 
phies are filled with stories of the bois- 
terous, carousing Fowler blowing dead- 
lines, devising pranks, and antagonizing 
his interviewees with impudent ques- 
tions. (In his first month on the job, he 
so offended Buffalo Bill Cody that Cody 
tried to have him fired.) 

He got away with it because he could 
write. Though wholly forgotten today, 
Fowler was considered one of the best 
journalistic storytellers of his genera- 
tion. In his books, at least, he worked 
in the realm between fact and fiction, 
drawing vivid, big-hearted portraits of 
larger-than-life characters. Fowler did 
his reporting, then he buffed the truth 
into legend. 

In 1933, Fowler took the stories he 
had collected during his time with the 
Post and worked them into Timber Line, 
an absurdly entertaining and mostly 
true tale of the rise of the most out- 
rageous newspaper in the West. (The 
book’s title refers to the point of eleva- 
tion above which trees cannot grow—an 
apt metaphor for the Post’s hazardous 
and breathtaking history.) Structured 
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chronologically, told anecdotally, the 
book covers the period between Bon- 
fils and Tammen’s purchase of the Post 
and Bonfils’ death 38 years later. But the 
story Fowler tells is grounded in the re- 
gion that birthed it. 


expensive, and culturally deprived,” 
with sooty skies and muddy, malodor- 
ous streets trod by drunkards, juvenile 
delinquents, and aggressive packs of 
wild dogs. Henry Doherty, a crooked 
utilities baron forced to flee the city 


‘Denver has more sunshine and sons of 
bitches than any place in the country; wrote 
one historian in 1906. Fred Bonfils and Harry 
Tammen were two of the biggest. 

And in founding a paper by and for 

the sons of bitches, they struck gold. 


While most people came to Colorado 
with picks and pans and dreams of strik- 
ing gold, William Byers came toting a 
printing press. In 1859, he unpacked it in 
the small mining settlement that would 
become Denver; the city and the Rocky 
Mountain News were founded almost 
simultaneously. Other newspapers fol- 
lowed—The Denver Tribune, The Denver 
Times, dozens of weeklies and month- 
lies. In Voice of Empire, William Hornby 
describes how the city’s dailies were 
tied to entrenched political and busi- 
ness interests. They were published by 
respectable men who ran their papers 
the way Eastern publishers did: to influ- 
ence and serve the power elite. 

They were writing for a limited au- 
dience. By the end of the century, Den- 
ver had more than 100,000 residents, 
mostly provincial types who, though 
they may have been interested in poli- 
tics, were never going to be active par- 
ticipants in it. The citizens of Denver 
spent their days laboring at jobs that 
were dangerous and often deadly. Their 
leisure hours were spent chasing car- 
nal and spiritual intoxicants. And while 
Denver’s papers promoted the city as a 
mountain oasis, with fine cultural ame- 
nities and the healthiest climate in the 
country, the reality was somewhat dif- 
ferent. In Queen City, his excellent his- 
tory of the city’s early years, Lyle W. 
Dorsett describes late-19th-century 
Denver as “crude, dirty, disorganized, 


in 1906, put it succinctly: “Denver has 
more sunshine and sons of bitches than 
any place in the country.” Fred Bonfils 
and Harry Tammen were two of the big- 
gest. And in founding a paper by and for 
the sons of bitches, they struck gold. 
Tammen came to Denver as a bar- 
tender, but soon found more lucrative 
employ peddling ersatz arrowheads 
and Western curios by mail order. He 
did so in the pages of a magazine-cum- 
catalog called The Great Divide, in 
which trinket sales were stoked by ro- 
mantic, mostiy apocryphal stories of the 
heroes and horrors of the Wild West. 
Bonfils, for his part, came to Denver af- 
ter having been chased from Missouri 
for running a rigged lottery in which 
he and his confederates always ended 
up winning the biggest prizes. A West 
Point dropout who claimed kinship to 
Napoleon, Bonfils built his fortune one 
swindle at a time. (When land in Okla- 
homa City was at its peak, Bonfils sold 
lots there at one-third the market value. 
He neglected to mention the lots were 
located in Oklahoma City, Texas.) 
Fowler has great fun drawing con- 
trasts between the two very different 
partners, who resemble a power-mad 
Laurel and Hardy. Tammen, energetic 
and glib, cultivated an image as a lovable 
scoundrel; Bonfils, brooding and dys- 
peptic, loved dogs and money and not 
much else. God only knows why they 
decided to go into the news business. 
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Neither was particularly interested in 
journalism, civic activism, or even read- 
ing. (One historian suggests that Bonfils 
was barely literate when he purchased 
the Post.) They were hustlers and con 
men, and the paper they created re- 
flected that. As Fowler tells it: “From 
this friendship was born a blatantly new 
journalism, called by some a menace, a 
font of indecency, a nuptial flight of vul- 
garity and sensationalism; by others re- 
garded as a guarantee against corporate 
banditry, a championing of virtue and 
a voice of the exploited working man. 
The important thing was that everyone 
would have some opinion of the product 
of this union.” 


BONFILS AND TAMMEN SET ABOUT AD- 
vertising the Post with tricks and gim- 
micks better suited to a traveling cir- 
cus. (Later, Tammen actually purchased 
a traveling circus, and used the pages 
of the Post to build its business by vi- 
ciously defaming its rivals.) They in- 
stalled a gigantic, electric American 
flag outside the newsroom, and a siren 
on the roof. Pedestrians near the Post 
office would sometimes see Bonfils, “a 
sudden wild gleam in his eye, prancing 
on the balcony, reaching into cloth sacks 
and pulling out fistfuls of new pennies, 
flinging them to fighting gamins below 
and shouting: ‘Lucky! Lucky! The Post 
brings you luck!” 

The paper itself became a tribute 
to excess. It ran the biggest headlines, 
hired the loudest newsboys. It bought 
every comic strip and syndicated fea- 
ture available, in order to keep them 
out of the hands of its rivals. Bonfils 
and Tammen staffed the paper with big 
names (Frederick W. White, the essay- 
ist and drama critic), fancy names (Lord 
Ogilvy, youngest son of the Ear] of Airlie, 
who became their farm reporter), and 
funny names (sports editor Otto Floto, 
who was hired because Tammen found 
his name delightfully musical). They 
brought in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s son 
for a month, paid him $1,000, and pub- 
lished none of his stories, instead selling 
his best work elsewhere for a $2,500 fee. 

All this sound and fury helped the 
Post court the emerging readers whom 
Denver’s other newspapers had there- 
tofore ignored. Populist when it was ex- 
pedient, provincial by default, the Post 


promoted itself as “The Best Friend 
the People Ever Had.” “Write the news 
for all of the people,” Bonfils once in- 
structed his reporters, “not just the rich 
and important or those who think they 
are. If you are understood by the busy, 
simple folk, everybody will understand 
you.” When a Post copyeditor balked 
at an ungrammatical headline reading 
JEALOUS GUN-GAL PLUGS HER LOVER 
LOw, Tammen refused to budge. “That’s 
the trouble with this paper—too God 
damned much grammar,” he said. It was 
less a retort than a statement of purpose. 

The Post specialized in crusades and 
investigations, choosing its targets for 
maximum shock value and maximum 
financial benefit. When local coal deal- 
ers failed to advertise in the Post, Bon- 
fils and Tammen leased their own coal 
mines and undercut their competitors’ 
prices, printing stories all the while that 
bashed the piratical “coal trusts.” When 
local retailers banded together to with- 
hold their advertising, the paper retali- 
ated with a series on how Denver’s de- 
partment stores routinely violated child 
labor laws. (The retailers soon reconsid- 
ered their boycott.) 

Crime was a popular topic. “When 
attacked in pulpits or women’s clubs on 
the ground of sensationalism, of cater- 
ing to the mass moronic mind by playing 
up crime and criminals, the Post owners 
said they did this to show that ‘Crime 
doesn’t pay,” writes Fowler. “They 
sprinkled little black-face lines of type 
throughout the paper, usually closing a 
tale of morbidity with the grace note: 
‘Crime never pays.” (The Post’s use of 
typography was consistently creative, 
deploying huge headlines, numerous 
fonts, and blood-red ink whenever 
something required extra emphasis. 
John Gunther, a latter-day observer, 
once compared its front page to “a con- 
fused and bloody railway accident.”) 

The two men behaved like no pub- 
lishers the city—any city—had ever seen. 
While Tammen spent his time “blow- 
ing gigantic tubas and belaboring gar- 
gantuan kettle drums up and down 
the streets to impress the public, and 
thinking up such eight-column head- 
lines as: DOES IT HURT TO BE BORN?,” 
Bonfils kept his eye on the budget and 
rigged Post contests so that he would 
win them. Tammen and Bonfils shared 


an office, a large upstairs room called 
the Bucket of Blood, both for its garish, 
plum-red walls, and because Bonfils was 
once shot through the throat there by 
an aggrieved attorney. “On Bonfils’ desk 
was a globe of the world, at which he 
often gazed with a proprietary stare,” 
notes Fowler. “Within his reach was a 
sawed-off shotgun.” 

As Denver grew, so did the Post’s cir- 
culation. Unable to compete on news- 
stands, finding no justice in court, the 
Post’s competitors could do little but 
complain in their editorial sections. In 
the words of the Boulder Camera: “The 
truth is that the Post is daily a disgrace 
to journalism. Its policy is for the cor- 
ruption of the morals of the state. It 
has raised the black flag of the bucca- 
neer concealed beneath the folds of the 
American flag.” 


MODERN READERS, ACCUSTOMED TO 
even the most vulgar publications 
maintaining a certain level of deco- 
rum, may find it hard to imagine that 
a newspaper like the Post ever ex- 
isted. Did Bonfils and Tammen really 
hire a vaudeville performer to hold a 
fork in his teeth and use it to spear a 
turnip that had been thrown from the 
12th floor of a building? Did they re- 
ally strap a giant electric crucifix to the 
belly of an airplane and have it flown 
over Denver each Christmas eve? Were 
they really so brazen about threatening 
those who didn’t advertise with them? 
Did Tammen really respond to a con- 
tempt-of-court charge by storming into 
the courtroom and angrily informing 
the judge that, though it might take 20 
years, he’d have his revenge? 

Modern readers also will find it dif- 
ficult to gauge how bad a paper the Post 
really was. There are times in the book 
when it seems like the worst newspa- 
per on earth. As one contemporary of 
Fowler’s put it, the paper was “loaded 
with silliness posing as wisdom, broad 
inconsistencies that wouldn’t fool a 
prairie dog, and bold statements that 
a certified idiot wouldn’t believe.” But 
Fowler occasionally defends the Post. 
No matter why the paper’s crusades 
were launched, he notes, the people 
being targeted were generally guilty of 
the crimes of which they were accused. 

In Timber Line it is often hard to 
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tell what is real, what is embellished, 
and what is invented. The book is nei- 
ther footnoted nor heavily sourced, and 
there are lots of quotes that seem im- 
probable. Though I suspect that one 
could plumb the Post’s archives and 
confirm most of what Fowler cites as 
fact, many of the Tammen stories seem 
drawn from memory rather than tran- 
scripts. In Voice of Empire, William 
Hornby reports Fowler’s admission that 
he “did not let history get too much in 
the way of a good story.” 

It doesn’t matter. The book is very 
funny, at times very moving, and for to- 
day’s purposes it’s probably accurate 
enough. Fowler writes romantically 
and sentimentally about the West and 
the news business, both of which at- 
tracted overgrown boys fond of pranks 
and stunts and seeing what one could get 
away with; he writes of newspapering as 
the last, best profession for those who 
wouldn't, or couldn't, flourish elsewhere. 
He makes the Post seem more delight- 
ful than any paper devoted to hoopla and 
brigandry has a right to seem. 

Timber Line is not, however, par- 
ticularly focused. (This is clear from 
the first chapter, a tenuously thematic 
seven-page anecdote about a mischie- 
vous burro Fowler owned as a child.) As 
the Post was not a particularly focused 
newspaper, these digressions seem fit- 
ting. But they also can be confusing, 
and at times it seems that Fowler let 
his wild, wooly subject get away from 
him. He devotes three long chapters to 
individuals who lived in Colorado but 
were wholly unaffiliated with the Post: 
Margaret “Molly” Brown, a wealthy 
miner’s wife who was famously dubbed 
“unsinkable” after surviving the Titanic; 
Tom Horn, an Indian fighter and hired 
killer; and Alferd Packer, a trail guide 
and cannibal who survived a vicious 
mountain winter by killing and eating 
his traveling companions. The stories 
are entertaining—particularly the Tom 
Horn chapter, which might be the best 
thing in the book—but they have little to 
do with the Post, besides a vague “look 
at these things that also happened in 
the West.” 

But subsequent reads suggest the di- 
gressions are there for a reason. Timber 
Line is nominally about the Post, but it’s 
mostly about the Post as a product and 
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reflection of its time and place, about 
how it embodied and reflected the flaws 
and virtues of the frontier. The Ameri- 
can West of popular myth is a land of the 
defiant. Its great figures share a reck- 
less, near-delusional intransigence that 
seemed to lead them in equal measure 
to glory or the gallows. Back East, men 
like Horn would have been ostracized, 
or declared insane. In the West, insanity 
was a survival tactic. 

The Post’s near-lunatic defiance of 
accepted norms and standards is what 
made it great, Fowler argues. He pres- 
ents Bonfils and Tammen as Western 
antiheroes in the same legendary vein 
as Horn, Packer, and the rest. The Post 
and its owners were cut from the same 
material, Fowler is saying, and ought 
to be remembered right alongside the 
other entities whose antics defined the 
West; the Post deserves to be mytholo- 
gized as a newspaper that, for better or 
for worse, defined its time. 


BUT TIMES CHANGE, AND LEGENDS 
fade. In Voice of Empire, William 
Hornby suggests the Post succeeded 
by appealing to the “populist tastes of 
a growing mass reading public that was 
then unentertained by any broadcast 
sirens.” As movies and radio emerged, 
the ordinary people found other means 
of titillation. Today, Timber Line is out 
of print, Fowler is forgotten, and The 
Denver Post survives as a competent, 
professional daily newspaper with a 
coherent typographical scheme, carry- 


ing no trace of its lurid past. 

In 1932, Bonfils was brought to trial 
again, this time for contempt of court. 
Tammen had died some years earlier, 
and Bonfils, left alone, had stumbled. 
He sued the Rocky Mountain News for 
libel, and when called to give a deposi- 


tion, he refused to answer several per- 
sonal questions, thus earning the con- 
tempt charge. This time around, the 
News sent Bonfils sprawling. The paper 
filed a petition listing Bonfils’ crimes: 
contract fraud, political bribery, stock 
manipulation, unsportsmanlike behav- 
ior on fishing trips. It was extensively 
documented, and it was too much for 
Bonfils to handle. He died unexpect- 
edly in February 1933, of an ear infec- 
tion, having never answered the charges 
brought against him. COLORADO HAS 


LOST ITS GREATEST CITIZEN was the 
Post headline. 

Timber Line came out later that year. 
By then, Fowler, who had left Denver 
in 1918 for newspaper work in New 
York, had moved to California. Some 
say that he wrote the book hoping it 
would be turned into a movie, but that 
never happened; perhaps Tammen and 
Bonfils were too outlandish even for 
Hollywood. 

Still, Fowler became one of the high- 
est-paid screenwriters of the era, and 
befriended the likes of W.C. Fields and 
the Barrymores. When he died, in 1960, 
his famous friends contributed reminis- 
cences to a pamphlet paying tribute to 
his life and legend. In it, you can detect 
ambivalence toward the movie business: 
“Occasionally Fowler found himself 
pressed for cash, though he had made 
fortunes during his career. At these 
times, he went to work for the movies, 
driving down early each morning and 
taking up the ridiculous stance in one 
of the overdressed cubicles, poised, al- 
ways, for a ‘conference.’ But before he 
started the drive, he customarily threw 
up, out of distaste for the day’s nonsense 
to come.” Hollywood was run by the sort 
of people who attacked one another be- 
hind closed doors, and I can’t imagine 
Fowler ever felt completely comfort- 
able there. 

When he first came to New York, 
Fowler lived in an apartment on Am- 
sterdam Avenue, right down the street 
from Columbia University. The apart- 
ment looks out at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine—the largest cathedral 
in the world, a mad, ambitious attempt 
to outdo the Gothic churches of Eu- 
rope. One hundred and twenty years 
after construction began, the cathedral 
remains unfinished, like a stunt sus- 
pended in time. 

Now and then, when work is slow, I 
will sit on the cathedral’s steps and eat 
lunch in its ludicrous shadow. I picture 
Fowler doing the same thing 100 years 
ago. And I wonder if, sitting there, he 
too was reminded of Bonfils and Tam- 
men and the time before subtlety, when 
glory lay in the regions where most men 
dared not go, somewhere up beyond the 
timber line. cur 


JUSTIN PETERS is CJR’s editor at large. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The lying game 


Is it ever okay to tell a whopper in the name of journalism? 


BY JACK SHAFER 


IN 2007, INVESTIGATIVE JOURNALIST 
Ken Silverstein went undercover to test 
Washington lobbyists’ taste for sleaze. 
Using an alias, Silverstein created a 
fictitious energy firm that ostensibly 
did business in Turkmenistan and ap- 
proached professional lobbyists to see 
if they could help cleanse the regime’s 
neo-Stalinist reputation. The bill for 
services rendered—newspaper op-eds 
bylined by established think-tankers 
and academics, visits to Turkmenistan 
by congressional delegations, and other 
exercises in public relations—would 
have been about $1.5 million. (Disclo- 
sure: J consider Silverstein a friend.) 
But when Silverstein’s piece, “Their 
Men in Washington: Undercover With 
DC’s Lobbyists for Hire,” was published 
in the July issue of Harper’s, the result- 
ing uproar had less to do with craven 
lobbyists than with journalistic impro- 
priety. Various critics assailed Silver- 
stein for his charade: Washington Post 
media reporter Howard Kurtz, an eth- 
ics expert at the Poynter Institute, a CBS 
News blogger, an American Journalism 
Review writer, and other notables. Jour- 
nalists shall not lie, the critics mainly 
agreed. Doing so diminishes their cred- 
ibility and that of the entire profession. 
But Silverstein’s subterfuge was no 
outlier, as Brooke Kroeger demonstrates 
in her comprehensive history and ex- 
ercise in soul-searching, Undercover 
Reporting: The Truth About Deception. 


Undercover Reporting: 
The Truth About Deception 
By Brooke Kroeger 

Foreword by Pete Hamill 


Northwestern University Press 


496 pages, $24.95 


For more than 150 years, American 
journalists have been playing make- 
believe to get themselves thrown into 
jails and loony bins; conniving their way 
into punishing factory jobs; and posing 
as high school students, Ku Klux Klan 
members, and even pregnant women in 
search of abortionists. 

Journalists have even fashioned 
Mission: Impossible scenarios to snare 
wrongdoers, as the Chicago Sun-Times 
did in 1978, when it acquired a down- 
town bar, named it The Mirage, and 


staffed it with reporters. The paper doc- 
umented, in a 25-part series, payoffs to 
city health inspectors, shakedowns by 
state liquor inspectors, tax fraud, kick- 
backs, and other crimes. The series was 
regarded as both a sensation and an 
abomination—although a Pulitzer Prize 
jury tapped it for an award in the Local 
Investigative Specialized Reporting cat- 
egory, the Pulitzer board overturned the 
jury’s selection because it disapproved 
of the Sun-Times’s methods. 

Kroeger approaches the genre as a fan 
and champion. Her goal, largely accom- 
plished with this book, is to polish under- 
cover’s tarnished image and restore it to 
the place of respect (or semi-respect) it 
once enjoyed. Kroeger aims to establish 
undercover reporting as a common tech- 
nique, not just the work of a few rogue 
reporters—and to convince journalists 
that it ought to be used more often. 

Her restoration project does not suf- 
fer for raw material. A reporter for Hor- 
ace Greeley’s New York Tribune used a 
variety of cloaking strategies while cov- 
ering the American South just before 
the Civil War, including lying to sources 
about where he was from and chang- 
ing “names, places, and dates” in his dis- 
patches to avoid detection. In 1887, New 
York World reporter Nellie Bly became 
famous for impersonating a lunatic to 
gain admittance to a madhouse so she 
could report on its awful conditions. Be- 
tween the 1960s and the 1990s, Kroeger 
writes, a variety of mainstream newspa- 
pers exposed housing discrimination by 
having black and white reporters pose 
as home buyers or prospective tenants. 
Gloria Steinem’s scored a cultural ex- 
posé in the early 1960s when she used 
her grandmother’s name and Social 
Security number to get a job as a Play- 
boy bunny and wrote about it for Show 
magazine. In 1992, aBc News exposed 
substandard meat-handling practices at 
Food Lion, but told a raft of lies to get its 
reporters inside as employees. 

Kroeger’s point with all this histori- 
cal research is to put undercover report- 
ing on a continuum, from no-lie inves- 
tigations on one end to Mirage-style 
theatrics on the other. But she gives 
what I consider to be an over-expan- 
sive definition of undercover report- 
ing. Almost any project that has relied 
on any combination of deception and 
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subterfuge to expose a story of public 
importance seems to qualify. For in- 
stance, her lead example is the 2007 
Washington Post series by Anne Hull 
and Dana Priest about the deplorable 
treatment of patients at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center. As Kroeger ac- 
knowledges, Hull and Priest never as- 
sumed false identities in their report- 
ing. They told no lies and donned no 
disguises. Yes, they shunned personnel 
who might ask them nosy questions, and 
they didn’t ask officials for permission 
to report at the hospital. But if such eva- 
sive maneuvers equal “undercover re- 
porting,” I would hypothesize that 75 
percent of all working reporters have at 
one time or another in their career gone 
“undercover,” too. 

Kroeger juxtaposes the Hull and 
Priest investigation (and “no-lie” in- 
vestigations like it) with the work of ag- 
gressive journalistic liars because she 
finds unity in the two techniques, and 
wants to explore “whether there is re- 
ally a difference for a journalist between 
not ever telling a lie—emphasis on the 
word telling, because lies, to qualify as 
lies, are verbalized—and the deliberate 
projection of a false impression with the 
clear intention to mislead, to deceive.” 

But placing the Walter Reed investi- 
gation inside the same journalistic genus 
as the Mirage series constitutes a griev- 
ous taxonomical error. The “deliberate 
projection of a false impression” is some- 
thing reporters do almost daily. When 
an official inadvertently spills the beans 
during an interview, the smart reporter 
suppresses his excitement and caps his 
pen in hopes that the official will dig 
himself in deeper. Such deliberate pro- 
jections, by the way, must rank among 
the most common human activities. Par- 
ents scowl at their children to make them 
behave when they’re really not angry; 
buyers feign nonchalance to convince 
sellers to lower their prices; and so on. 

In my mind, there is a world of dif- 
ference between the two undercover 
genres. Compare, for example, the fa- 
mous workplace investigations con- 
ducted by Tony Horwitz, Charlie LeDuff, 
and Barbara Ehrenreich, which Kroeger 
neatly summarizes, and the works of 
Silverstein, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
and James O’Keefe and Hannah Giles, 
the BigGovernment.com contributors 
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I draw the line at 
turning news 
stories into 
episodes of Punk'd. 


who pretended to be a pimp and prosti- 
tute in order to embarrass the advocacy 
group ACORN. 

When Horwitz and LeDuff went to 
work at slaughterhouses for The Wall 
Street Journal and The New York Times, 
respectively, and Ehrenreich took me- 
nial jobs for her book about the working 
poor (Nickel and Dimed), the lies they 
told were de minimis. Ehrenreich, for 
example, omitted from job applications 
parts of her distinguished academic re- 
cord. They created no new scenarios by 
their actions—they merely slipstreamed 
themselves into a story already in prog- 
ress. Once there, they did little or noth- 
ing to contaminate the reportorial soil. 

Silverstein, the Sun-Times, and 
O’Keefe, meanwhile, didn’t just contam- 
inate the soil, they created it by telling 
their fictions. They then invited people 
from K Street, the Chicago bureaucracy, 
and ACORN to join the casts of their im- 
provisation. The difference is between 
writing about a world that already ex- 
ists, and conjuring one to embarrass the 
potentially guilty, a distinction Kroeger 
seems not to want to accept. 

I would be misrepresenting Kroeger 
if I implied that she defends every lying 
reporter ever to carry out a convoluted 
sting. In her preface she writes that “at its 
best, undercover reporting achieves most 
of the things great journalism means to 
achieve. At its worst, but no worse than 
bad journalism in any form, it is not only 
an embarrassment but can be downright 
destructive.” I wish she were more judg- 
mental about some of the techniques 
some reporters use, but Undercover Re- 
porting is not that kind of book. If you 
are the type who seeks a thumbs-up or 
thumbs-down on every controversy, 
Kroeger is not writing for you. 

You can sense her disapproval when 
she compares James O’Keefe’s ACORN 
sting with Ken Silverstein’s, but she 


doesn’t come out and say what I think 
she’s thinking: that O’Keefe is a crack- 
pot and Silverstein is a genius. Instead, 
she writes, “What is most important 
in these cases is the exercise of sound 
journalistic judgment: to establish first 
if the deception was important enough 
to perpetrate, and after that, if accepted 
journalism standards have been fully 
adhered to and met, and if that can be 
reliably verified.” 

If you’ve ever reported a story, you 
automatically understand the appeal of 
telling lies to get to the truth—they can 
be a wonderful shortcut! Conventional 
shoe-leather reporting requires time, 
sources, and energy, and must produce 
genuine findings in order to get pub- 
lished. But lie-based journalism works 
like EPO on both journalists and read- 
ers—it permits journalists to write big- 
ger and faster (as if they’re writing a re- 
view of their own improv drama!), and 
the cat-and-mouse quality of the decep- 
tion gives readers an extra, entertaining 
thrill. Not that giving readers a thrill is 
a bad thing, but I draw the line at turn- 
ing news stories into episodes of Punk'd. 
Kroeger appreciates this, writing that 
even the well-intended sting can back- 
fire and “veer off into the ridiculous or 
purely sensationalistic.” 

Undercover Reporting intends to pro- 
voke its readers, and it did me. If an edi- 
tor thinks he should launch an investi- 
gation with overt lies because overt lies 
pave the quickest path to the hard-to- 
get truths, why should he stop there? 
Why not have his reporters pepper 
whole, hard-to-get stories with plau- 
sible lies and half-truths as long as they 
propel a story to the ultimate truth? 
Why not lie to readers, too? We jour- 
nalists don’t trust sources who lie. Then 
why should we trust reporters who do 
the same? When I was an editor, I oc- 
casionally had trouble keeping my less- 
scrupulous writers on the straight and 
true. When I imagine giving them—or 
even my most conscientious reporter— 
a license to make things up in order to 
get a story, my mind derails. Kroeger’s 
thoughtful openness to telling direct 
lies has turned me full-force against the 
technique. cur 





JACK SHAFER writes a column about the press 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Anonymous in Their Own 
Names: Doris E. Fleischman, 
Ruth Hale, and Jane Grant 
By Susan Henry 

Vanderbilt University Press 
294 pages 


$35 


WHAT DID DORIS E. FLEISCH- 
man, Ruth Hale, and Jane 
Grant have in common? 
According to their biographer, 
Susan Henry: they shared an 
era, the early-middle decades 
of the 20th century; they were 
talented media professionals; 
and they were married to men 
more famous. Most important, 
each sought in her own way 
to maintain an independent 
identity. The symbol of that 
struggle was their involvement 
with the Lucy Stone League, 
devoted to winning the right 
for married women to use their 
birth names, both unofficially 
and on documents such 

as passports and marriage 
licenses. That relatively 
simple-sounding gain was far 
from easy. 

The three of them chose 
men who depended on them 
as collaborators and at the 
same time failed to give them 
room to develop their own 
public identities. Fleischman 
married public-relations 
pioneer Edward L. Bernays, 
in 1922, and was from the 
beginning half-owner of 
their thriving business. But 
she chose to let Bernays 
remain the public face of the 
enterprise while she applied 
her considerable skills to 
behind-the-scenes planning 
over their many years together. 

Hale in 1917 married 
Heywood Broun, who would 
soon become New York’s most 
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popular newspaper columnist. 


An independent-minded 
woman with a formidable 
wit of her own, she became 
in essence her husband’s 
professional manager, 
keeping the disheveled 
Broun’s obligations in order 
and steering him toward 
more socially conscious 
work. When she could, she 
produced her own sporadic 
writing. Ultimately, they 
divorced and both died 
relatively young, she first in 
1934, he in 1939. 

Grant married Harold 
Ross, founding editor of 
The New Yorker, in 1920. A 
talented singer in her youth, 
she became a co-founder of 
the new magazine, which 
began publication in 1925, and 
returned nearly 20 years later 
to help untangle its business 
side. They divorced in 1929, 
but unlike the other two 
women Grant had a happy 
second act. She married 
William Harris, editor of 
Fortune; the union lasted until 
her death in 1972. 

The work of many 
years, Susan Henry’s finely 
detailed biography of 
these women represents 
extraordinary research— 
extended interviews with the 


superannuating Bernays 
(who lived past 100), and 
with Heywood Hale 
Broun, who changed 
his name to honor his 
mother. She also tracked 
Jane Grant’s papers to 
the University of Oregon, 
which benefited from 
an unsolicited gift of 
$3.5 million from her 
second husband; the 
gift included a million dollars’ 
worth of Grant’s New Yorker 
stock. 


At the Fights: 

American Writers on Boxing 
Edited by George Kimball and 
John Schulian 

Foreword by Colum McCann 

A Special Publication of 

The Library of America 

517 pages 

$35, $19.95 paperbound 


IN ITS ROLE AS “THE ONLY 
organization ever chartered to 


safeguard our country’s literary 


heritage and to foster greater 
appreciation for America’s best 
and most significant writing,” 
the Library of America has 
added to its list At the Fights, 

a compilation of American 
writing about professional 
boxing, an activity that has 

lost much of its popularity in 
recent years. 

The anthology begins with 
Jack London’s account of the 
racially charged Jack Johnson- 
James Jeffries match in 1910. 


“Don’t let the negro knock 


[Jeffries] out? was the oft- 
repeated cry,” London writes. 
But the focus is on mid- 
century—the era bookended 
by the championship reigns 

of Floyd Patterson and 
Muhammad Ali. Here is where 
the literary heavyweights 


enter the arena and come out 
looking a little lightweight. 
James Baldwin on Patterson 
v. Sonny Liston; Norman 
Mailer on Muhammad Ali v. 
George Foreman; and Joyce 
Carol Oates on “Rape and the 
Boxing Ring”—these are all 
serviceable stories, but they 
lack the flashes of insight one 
expects from major writers. 
The large welterweight class 
comprises a group of younger 
writers who typically have 
come up by way of Sports 
Illustrated and/or ESPN. Their 
narratives are often small- 
scale sociological novels 

of race, class, and ethnicity, 
portraying the rise from 
poverty, all-too-brief celebrity, 
and decline into obscurity—or 
worse—of figures already 
half-forgotten. 

However, I give my 
personal decision, because 
their work speaks to both 
insiders and outsiders, to 
two old favorites—the wry 
and economical A. J. Liebling, 
who was a skilled enough 
avocational boxer himself; 
and Gay Talese, who profiles 
a gloomy, reclusive Floyd 
Patterson after his defeat at 
the hands of Sonny Liston in 
1963. Almost 50 years later, the 
piece still captivates. 

The book contains a brief 
memorial by John Schulian for 
his co-editor, George Kimball, 
late of the Lion’s Head and 
other precincts, who died in 
2011. CJR 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Talking trash 


What’s more important, human dignity or freedom of speech? 


BY ARYEH NEIER 


THE LEAD ARTICLE IN THE SPORTS SEC- 
tion of the July 1 New York Times was 
about an Italian football player of Af- 
rican descent who scored both goals 
in his team’s defeat of Germany in the 
Euro 2012 semifinals. It was not an arti- 
cle about racism, but it noted in passing 
that “he has endured racial abuse, mon- 
key chants from Spanish fans, then more 
taunting chants from Croatian fans and 
a banana tossed onto the field.” That is 
more or less what one expects at many 
European football matches these days. 
Virulent expressions of hate have also 
become commonplace in other aspects 
of European public life with the rise of 
political parties such as Jobbik in Hun- 
gary, Golden Dawn in Greece, and Geert 
Wilders’s Party for Freedom in The 
Netherlands. Also, of course, while not 
so blatant in their expressions of rac- 
ism, mainstream leaders such as former 
Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi of Italy 
and former President Nicolas Sarkozy 
of France have found it politically ex- 
pedient to provoke agitation against the 
Roma and against African immigrants. 

One need go no further than the “stop 
and frisk” practices of the New York City 
police to realize that racism also remains 
a problem in the United States. Yet so far 
as the overt expression of verbal racism 
is concerned, its practice in this country 
seems to be at a relatively low ebb. When 
political figures such as Trent Lott or 
George Allen make statements that have 
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a racist flavor, they are likely to pay a 
penalty. And it is difficult to imagine that 
present-day sports events would be reg- 
ularly marked by displays of racial hate. 

It seems odd, therefore, for Jeremy 
Waldron, a prominent legal philosopher 
who divides his time between professor- 
ships at Oxford and New York Universi- 
ty’s School of Law, to publish The Harm 
in Hate Speech at this time. His elegantly 
written book argues that the European 
approach to this issue, in which the law 
gives primacy to the protection of the 
dignity—the key term in his book—of 


those who are the targets of hate speech, 
is far preferable to the American ap- 
proach, in which the protection of free- 
dom of speech takes precedence. To be 
more persuasive, Waldron ought to be 
able to show that the European way is 
preventing harms that are afflicting the 
US. Plainly, that is not the case. 
Dignity occupies a central place in 
thinking about rights in Europe (espe- 
cially continental Europe) and in some 
other parts of the world. Its importance 
in Europe is reflected in The German 
Basic Law of 1949, the country’s con- 
stitution, which begins in Article I with 
the assertion that “Human dignity is in- 
violable.” The term has a similar place 
in The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, adopted by the United Na- 
tions in 1948. The preamble begins with 
a sentence proclaiming the “inherent 
dignity ...of all members of the human 
family.” This is followed by a statement 
about “barbarous acts which have out- 
raged the conscience of mankind.” That 
is, of course, a reference to the atrocities 
of World War II, and it makes clear that 
much thought about rights in Europe 
and elsewhere is founded in that expe- 
rience. American thinking about rights, 
on the other hand, is rooted in a much 
earlier period of history. It emerged out 
of struggles for religious freedom and 
freedom of speech in England and in the 
American colonies in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and focuses on liberty as the 
essential value that should be protected 
by law. The centrality of dignity in Euro- 
pean thinking and of liberty in American 
thinking, although by no means mutu- 
ally exclusive, often leads to different 
approaches to the protection of rights. 
Waldron’s book performs a useful 
service in defining the harm that is done 
by hate speech as an assault on dignity. 
He differentiates this from speech that 
causes offense, pointing out that offense 
is a subjective reaction that varies from 
person to person and “is not a proper 
object of legislative concern.” The dig- 
nity that should be protected by law, he 
says, involves the basic social standing 
of individuals within society. Accord- 
ingly, he favors laws such as the statute 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1952 in the case of Beauhar- 
nais v. Illinois, which punished group 
libel. Though Beauharnais has never 





been explicitly overturned, it has long 
been recognized that it is no longer 
good law. It could not survive present- 
day scrutiny given the Supreme Court’s 
subsequent decisions in Times v. Sulli- 
van (1964), which subjected libel laws 
to First Amendment standards; and in 
Brandenburg v. Ohio (1969), which held 
that even racist incitement to violence 
could only be punished if the circum- 
stances made violence imminent. 

The Illinois law at issue in Beauhar- 
nais made it acrime to publish or exhibit 
material portraying “depravity, criminal- 
ity, unchastity or lack of virtue of a class 
of citizens, of any race, color, creed or 
religion.” In the years following the Su- 
preme Court decision, group libel laws 
were widely debated. A legal philoso- 
pher who preceded Waldron on the fac- 
ulty of NyU’s law school, Edmond Cahn, 
addressed such laws in a 1962 talk. He 
pointed out that if they were enforced 
as written: 


The officials could begin by pros- 
ecuting anyone who distributed the 
Christian Gospels because they con- 
tain many defamatory statements not 
only about Jews but also about Chris- 
tians; they show Christians failing 
Jesus in his hour of deepest tragedy. 
Then the officials could ban Greek 
literature for calling the rest of the 
world “barbarians.” Roman authors 
would be suppressed because when 
they were not defaming the Gallic and 
Teutonic tribes they were disparaging 
the Italians. For obvious reasons, all 
Christian writers of the Middle Ages 
and quite a few modern ones could 
meet a similar fate. Even if an excep- 
tional Catholic should fail to mention 
the Jews, the officials would have to 
proceed against his works for what 
he said about the Protestants and, of 
course the same would apply to Prot- 
estant views on the subject of Cath- 
olics. Then there is Shakespeare, 
who openly affronted the French, 
the Welsh, the Danes.... Finally, al- 
most every worthwhile item of prose 
and poetry by an American Negro 
would fall under the ban because it 
either whispered, spoke, or shouted 
unkind statements about the group 
called “white.” Literally applied, a 
group-libel law would leave our book- 
shelves empty and us without desire 
to fill them. 


Proponents of such laws contended 


that concerns about their vagueness 
and breadth were not warranted be- 
cause officials would show good sense 
and enforce them only in cases like that 
of Mr. Beauharnais, a white supremacist 
who had distributed leaflets defaming 
African-Americans. The difficulty with 
that argument was that it required trust 
in the officials who enforce such laws, 
rather than in the laws themselves. 

Waldron cites a number of the argu- 
ments against group defamation laws 
that he attributes to such well-known 
advocates of First Amendment free- 
doms as Anthony Lewis, longtime col- 
umnist for The New York Times; Ronald 
Dworkin, the renowned legal philoso- 
pher; and Robert Post, dean of Yale Law 
School. A large part of Waldron’s book 
is taken up with his efforts to refute the 
views that he ascribes to these antago- 
nists. Yet Waldron passes over lightly 
what he labels the “distrust of govern- 
ment” argument, even though he ac- 
knowledges the view of Geoffrey Stone 
of the University of Chicago Law School 
that it “underlies all First Amendment 
concerns and explains why many Amer- 
ican legal scholars are so opposed to 
hate speech laws.” 

Waldron concedes that American 
history is replete with examples of 
laws restricting speech that were im- 
plemented abusively, citing the 1798 Se- 
dition Act, the World War I experience 
(by which he means the various federal 
and state espionage acts), and the World 
War II-era Smith Act. Yet in the two 
sentences that follow these examples, 
he dismisses their importance as prec- 
edents by asking, “But why would any- 
one think this was true of hate speech 
legislation, or laws prohibiting group 
defamation? Why is this an crea where 
we should be particularly mistrust- 
ful of our lawmakers?” His answer is 
that this is an area where we should be 
especially trusting of government be- 
cause hate speech laws are examples 
of “a legislative majority bending over 
backwards to ensure that vulnerable 
minorities are protected against hatred 
and discrimination.” 

It is not a response that would sat- 
isfy many of the First-Amendment pro- 
ponents with whom Waldron has his 
imaginary debates. Laws regulating 
speech, no matter how well motivated 


the lawmakers, must place a great deal 
of discretion in law enforcers. That is 
because there is an infinite number of 
ways to express any thought. New ways 
of conveying any point of view can read- 
ily be made up on the spot. It is easy to 
use code words, or to come up with non- 
verbal forms of expression that make 
a point (think of the football fan who 
threw the banana on the field where 
an Italian player of African descent was 
playing). The law may forbid portray- 
als of depravity, criminality, unchastity, 
or lack of virtue, but it is unnecessary 
for anyone imputing those characteris- 
tics to members of a given race, color, 
creed, or religion to use any of those 
words in their communications. It will 
always be up to law enforcers to inter- 
pret whether the actual words used vio- 
late the statute. 

If Waldron had his way, he would 
limit the enforcement of hate speech 
laws to attacks on the dignity of vulner- 
able minorities. Yet he cites approvingly 
the laws of Canada, Denmark, Germany, 
New Zealand, and the UK, though none 
of them is limited in that way. All would 
punish defamation of groups of persons 
based on race, nationality, ethnic origin, 
or religion. That means that members 
of a minority protesting discrimination 
and, in the process defaming the group 
they hold responsible, are equally sub- 
ject to such laws. Waldron’s focus on 
protection of vulnerable minorities may 
be preferable, but it is hard to imagine 
that a legislative body would restrict the 
application of such laws in that way. If 
it did, a court might well overturn such 
a restriction. Waldron’s modest attempt 
to reduce the discretion of the law en- 
forcers is sure to fail. 

Hate speech can have a devastating 
impact. Waldron deserves credit for 
identifying the harm and for requiring 
advocates of freedom of speech to think 
again about these issues. Yet by failing 
to identify an approach that is both ef- 
fective in curbing hate speech and can 
be safeguarded against abusive enforce- 
ment, he leaves the debate where it was 
roughly half a century ago, when laws 
against group defamation went out of 
fashion in the United States. cur 


ARYEH NEIER is president emeritus of the Open 
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ESSAY 


Fighting words 


How war reporters can resist the loaded language of their beat 


BY JUDITH MATLOFF 


LAST YEAR, I VISITED BOGOTA, COLOMBIA, TO TEACH A SEMINAR ON CONFLICT 
reporting. Afterward, a soldier missing two legs and most of one arm rolled up 
in a wheelchair. As we spoke about land mines and their evils, I asked where his 
“accident” had occurred. My choice of words provoked a fierce outburst from the 
soldier, whose voice sounded strangled as he asserted that he had been maimed 
not by a random mishap, but by a premeditated attack. 

“Landmines aren’t placed by chance,” he explained as if I were a small child— 
which was how I felt at that moment. “Someone sought to kill me.” 

The woman pushing his wheelchair added, “You really should mind your 
language.” 

She was right. For that is what we journalists covering armed confrontations 
must remember to do. Words are weapons, as much as any gun or bomb, and you’d 
better believe that governments treat the language they use to describe a war as 
seriously as they take the war itself. A phrase can create an image of righteous 
strength to replace fear and trauma, as we saw with “Operation Freedom.” Simi- 
larly, clashes can be described in neutered terms that normalize violence and blunt 
the impact of war. From the tame “regime change,” with its implications of order 
instead of violent overthrow, to the false “victory” in Iraq claimed by George W. 
Bush, words embed themselves in the national psyche and affect public perception 
of conflict and its consequences. 

This isn’t a new problem. Almost 70 years ago, in his essay “Politics and the 
English Language,” George Orwell observed how governments manipulated public 
opinion by describing violent, inhumane policies in imprecise, euphemistic terms. 
“Defenseless villages are bombarded from the air, the inhabitants driven out into 
the countryside, the cattle machine-gunned, the huts set on fire with incendiary 
bullets: this is called pacification,’ wrote Orwell. “Such phraseology is needed if 
one wants to name things without calling up mental pictures of them.” 

In 2007, cJR devoted an entire issue to the uses and abuses of political and 
martial rhetoric. Almost five years later, the topic bears revisiting. Conflict report- 
age ought to give an accurate picture of war and its costs, to counteract official 
euphemisms with clarity and precision. But too often, reporters veil the stark, 
uncomfortable truths of combat in opaque language and terminology. As we 
prepare to leave Afghanistan, possibly enter Iran, and intervene in myriad other 
conflicts, and as political rhetoric surrounding these conflicts amps up in the final 
days of the American presidential campaign, editors and reporters must do their 
best to reclaim vocabulary from those who would use it to obscure and mislead. 
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SPEND ANY TIME IN A COMBAT ZONE 
or triage ward and you'll realize that, 
at its most basic level, war is carnage. 
Yet the words that officials use to de- 
scribe conflict are chosen to minimize 
this fact, either by portraying the vio- 
lence in bland, neutral terms, or with 
language designed to stoke feelings of 
anger and revenge. 

It’s no surprise that governments 
and political interests want to frame 
conflicts in ways that are most favor- 
able to their own goals and objectives. 
Covering conflict often entails hanging 
around political and military officials— 
at briefings, at press conferences, during 
embeds—and reporters can absorb the 
jargon without even realizing it. These 
sterile euphemisms are familiar to any 
news consumer. The sanitized and 
manipulative “collateral damage” refers 
to an unintended killing of civilians; one 
has to look beyond the words to photo- 
graphs of massacred wedding parties 
to fully understand what actually hap- 
pened. The phrase “smart bomb” con- 
veys intelligence instead of carnage. My 
11-year-old son was astounded to hear 
that “friendly fire” was not friendly at 
all. “You’ve got to be kidding,” he nearly 
spat when he learned the definition: 
killing fellow troops by accident. “I 
thought it meant you shot at but didn’t 
hurt someone. Why don’t they just say 
it’s like a home goal?” 

Other times, officials want to inflame 
rhetoric rather than defuse it. In 2008, 
a US government memo counseled per- 
sonnel to avoid using words that have a 
positive association for many Muslims, 
such as “mujahidin,” “salafi,” “ummah,” 
and “jihadi.” It prescribes instead such 
English phrases as “terrorists,” “extrem- 
ists,” and “totalitarians.” During the 50 
years of Basque separatist uprising, the 
Spanish government tried to convince 
journalists not to describe the violence 
as a “conflict.” To deploy that word 
would legitimize the ETA guerrillas, 
whom Madrid generally prefers to call 
“criminals.” Similarly, during Angola’s 
27-year civil war, the government often 
described UNITA rebels as “bandits,” a 
trivializing expression for a formidable 
force that was amply armed by the US 
and South Africa. 

The more obvious propaganda often 
escapes us purely because we’re so 





immersed in it. It took an Iraqi acquain- 
tance to make me realize that, early in 
the Iraq war, The New York Times and 
other papers misused the word “insur- 
gents” for people who attacked US 
troops. The term lent our side more 
legitimacy than it legally deserved. If 
Webster’s is to be believed, insurgents 
rise up against a recognized authority, 
and not against an occupying force that 
defied international law by invading. 
Reuters, which prides itself on being 
the only true internationalist news orga- 
nization, made a point of banning the 
word “terrorist” in reference to the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks, with the argument 
that one man’s murderous extremist is 
another’s freedom fighter. The news 
agency aims to avoid emotive labels so 
that customers can come to their own 


dists who unwittingly help normalize 
violence. Last year, many of Mexico’s 
biggest media outlets signed a volun- 
tary agreement to refrain from adopting 
the “language and terminology used by 
criminals” in order to avoid becoming 
“unwilling spokesmen” for the drug 
gangsters. 

The pact left it to individual news- 
rooms to decide for themselves which 
words and phrases to shun. During a 
gathering earlier this year in Ciudad 
Juarez, the border town that has long 
been the epicenter of drug-related 
homicides, reporters debated the appro- 
priate verb for “kidnap.” Until now, 
common usage was the passive and 
tame construction se levanto, or “lifted.” 

“That implies no one was respon- 
sible,” one senior reporter argued. “We 


Last year, many of Mexico’s biggest media 
outlets signed a voluntary agreement to 
refrain from adopting the ‘language and 
terminology used by criminals’ in order 
to avoid becoming ‘unwilling spokesmen’ 


for the drug gangsters. 


conclusions based on facts. Reuters’ 
decision highlights what is, perhaps, an 
obvious point: The way conflict stories 
are written can substantially affect the 
public debate around those conflicts. 
Words matter. 

Vocabulary twists apply to other 
types of violence, too. In Mexico, a “drug 
war”—an inherently debatable term 
itself—being waged between rival gangs 
and against authorities and the public 
has killed more than 47,000 people over 
six years. Officials usually avoid the 
phrase “drug cartels,” and instead refer 
to the syndicates as “organized crime.” 
The phrase doesn’t adequately convey 
the grisly methods of the drug gangs. 
One thinks of money laundering and 
numbers-running, not vicious groups 
that hang mutilated bodies from bridges 
and leave severed heads on streets. 

Yet the media are beginning to con- 
sider their de facto role as propagan- 


should use more direct language like 
secuestrd—abducted.” The assembled 
journalists nodded, and then quickly 
requested anonymity so as to avoid 
reprisals. 

Likewise, they discussed the prefix 
narco, which Mexicans place in front of 
anything relating to drug lords. It often 
has an allure for impoverished youths 
impressed by the glitzy lifestyle. Report- 
ers at the meeting weighed the glamor- 
ous associations of terms like narco Polo 
(fancy dude who wears designer labels), 
narc-architectura (mansions), and narco 
zoos (kingpins have a predilection for 
exotic pets). 

“Maybe we should just ban narco,” 
someone mused. 

It’s a start. Yet just avoiding words 
is not enough. Conflict journalists need 
to be aware of words: where language 
comes from, what it means, who benefits 
by its use, and what it obscures. We espe- 
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cially need to consider these issues as 
we cover the heated rhetoric over Iran’s 
nuclear program. For example, many in 
the media confuse preemptive and pre- 
ventive wars, although the two are quite 
different. A preventive war is initiated to 
destroy the potential threat of an attack 
by an enemy. This entails suspicion of an 
eventual assault, rather than one that is 
actually proven to be planned or immi- 
nent. By contrast, a preemptive war is 
launched in anticipation of immediate 
aggression, amid clear signs that the 
other side is going to attack. 

The launch of conflict when no 
attack has occurred is a violation of 
international law, unless authorized by 
the UN Security Council. A preemptive 
strike is seen as justifiable, however, 
which is why the Bush administration 
strained to describe the 2003 invasion of 
Iraq as such. In the case of Iran, we lack 
indisputable evidence that an attack on 
Israel or anyone else is “imminent.” It is 
simply a fear—a well-founded one, per- 
haps, but nothing as solid as the proof of 
troop mobilization on the border when 
Israel struck against Egypt in the Six 
Day War in 1967. 

We, as well as the public, must 
understand how and why language 
gets twisted by those who would mar- 
ket war. Those in favor of attacking Iran 
would like to sell any potential assault as 
a preemptive war. But unless it fits the 
criteria, journalists should remain wary. 

Let’s not forget that war can be an 
abstraction to politicians, but not to 
those who fight and live through it. To 
soldiers and conflict-zone residents, 
war is bloody and devastating, and it’s 
hard for news consumers to realize this 
when the stories they read are stuffed 
with bloodless clichés. Conflict report- 
ers often are the only neutral parties on 
hand during a skirmish; if they don’t 
accurately report an event, it might 
never be reported at all. If a society 
wants to support a war, so be it. But, as 
journalists, let’s do our best to report 
these conflicts with precision and clar- 
ity, so that people know exactly what 
they’re supporting. cur 


JUDITH MATLOFF teaches conflict reporting 
at the Columbia Journalism School. She is 
the author of Home Girl and Fragments of a 
Forgotten War. 
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TMI 


How are we managing the daily flood of information? 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND KATHERINE FINK 


INFORMATION OVERLOAD GOES BACK 
at least to Ecclesiastes—“of making 
many books there is no end.” And ac- 
cording to historian Ann Blair, Euro- 
pean scholars in the 1500s complained 
about the “confusing and harmful abun- 
dance of books.” By the late 17th cen- 
tury, a French observer speculated that 
the rapid multiplication of books would 
bring the world to a state “as barbarous 
as that of the centuries that followed the 
fall of the Roman Empire.” Apparently, 
the anxiety about the flow of informa- 
tion is constant, and no index at all of 
how much information surrounds us in 
any particular era. 

So how much information does sur- 
round us? Authors W. Russell Neuman, 
Yong Jin Park, and Elliot Panek tried to 
find out by extending a pioneering effort 
of MIT media scholar Ithiel de Sola Pool 
(1917-1984) to measure information 
overload. Their results appear in the 
International Journal of Communication. 

Pool, in the early 1980s, counted the 
number of words flowing into homes via 
many kinds of media—newspapers, TV, 
radio, records, telephone, direct mail, 
fax, and telegram—from 1960 through 
1977. He measured their volume in units 
of quadrillions of words per medium 
per year nationally. To construct a more 
intuitively understandable measure, 
Neuman and his colleagues re-crunched 
Pool’s data and added their own through 
2005, providing a measure of minutes 
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of media content entering a household 
per day. To convert a count of printed 
words into a unit of time, they divided 
the number of words coming into the 
household in print by 240, the number 
of words the average adult reads in a 
minute. They developed estimates of 
average words-per-minute in various 
media, including television, radio, tele- 
phone, and the Internet. 

They found that in 1960 there were 
82 minutes of media coming into the 
home each day for every minute some- 
one in the household actually consumed 
media. In 2005, that number had grown 
to 884 incoming minutes for each min- 
ute of consuming. Our information 
overload is nearly 11 times greater than 
it was 45 years ago. Shocked? No, prob- 
ably not, but perhaps comforted that 
there is a plausible number to attach to 
your sense of the avalanche. 


As the gap between media supply 
and demand widens, we consume an 
ever-smaller sliver of all the informa- 
tion available. One result is that we are 
becoming more reliant on digital inter- 
mediaries like search engines and social 
media to help us sort through it all. How 
much power do the likes of Google and 
Facebook exert over our media con- 
sumption? The authors suggest that 
their power is only beginning to come 
under “appropriate scrutiny.” 

Neuman and his colleagues believe 
that while supply had already dwarfed 
demand in 1960, consumers were able 
to manage their media choices well 
enough: “It was relatively easy to find the 
country music station, the public broad- 
casting station, and the rock station on 
the radio dial.” What looked daunting to 
Pool in the early 1980s looked to Neu- 
man, et. al., in retrospect, to be a cake- 
walk. But by 2005, the number of choices 
had become frustratingly unwieldy. As a 
result of such abundance, they argue, the 
consumption of information has shifted 
from “‘push’ to ‘pull’ media dynamics.” 
That is, we no longer wait for the morn- 
ing paper or the nightly news broadcast 
to push information upon us—we can 
now pull in information whenever and 
wherever we want. 

But most of us need help deciding 
which information to take in and which 
to ignore. Blair’s scholars of the 1500s 
needed help, too, and they invented their 
own shortcuts. They developed new 
ways of reading, like skimming; they 
wrote books with indexes, chapters, and 
other divisions that made them more 
digestible; and they developed compi- 
lations—sometimes by literally cutting 
and pasting. No doubt, we invent short- 
cuts on our own, too, but we also rely 
more and more on Google, Facebook, 
and other tools to manage the informa- 
tion flow. The tools we use also affect 
which media we consume. Neuman 
and his co-authors urge that we need to 
know more about how these tools “exer- 
cise their powers of control in direct- 
ing attention, cuing fashions in popular 
culture, and influencing public opinion 
and commonly held information.” cur 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism. 
KATHERINE FINK is a PAD student in 
Communications at Columbia. 
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I’m not sure an 
organization that has lost 
a lot of reader trust-¢an 
easily build it back’ 


EXIT INTERVIEW 


Identity crisis 


IN JULY, JUST 10 WEEKS AFTER HE STARTED WORK AS THE EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 

of Journatic, Mike Fourcher announced on his personal blog that he was stepping 
down from the position. Since 2006, Journatic had been offering beleaguered newspa- 
pers with shrinking news staffs a cheaper alternative for community reporting. It was 

still relatively unknown this summer when an episode of This American Life revealed 

the use of fake bylines on local news stories by Journatic that had been outsourced to 

writers in the Philippines and elsewhere. The CEO of Journatic, Brian Timpone, told 
Fourcher and his staff that the negative attention would not last. But newspapers, 
including the Houston Chronicle and Chicago Tribune, proceeded to uncover hun- 
dreds of fake bylines on Journatic stories they had published. (For his part, Timpone 

told csr that he is “very confident of our ability to get past any temporary challenges 

and continue our growth trajectory.”) Since leaving Journatic, Fourcher has resumed 

editing three neighborhood news sites in the Chicago area that he ran before going to 

Journatic. CJR’s Hazel Sheffield spoke to Fourcher in August. 


Why did Brian Timpone want you on the Journatic team? Because I had an under- 
standing of community news, and how to serve communities. 


How much of that did you get to put into practice at Journatic? I’d say close to none. 
Why? The core part of community news is being able to talk about things in con- 
text. Journatic was not set up to do that. It’s set up to produce content—as much 
content as possible—with little regard to the quality or the context. 

You weren’t fully aware of this before you took the job? I was not. I knew that a lot 
of the content was produced remotely, but the way that it was presented to me was 


as something completely different. I was told that there were a series of algorithms 
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that produced a lot of the content; i was 
told that the goal of the organization 
was to become like a next Associated 
Press. And that was very intriguing to 
me, to become an Associated Press of 
community news. 


So what was your day-to-day? The 
organization was growing very rapidly. 
It didn’t have standard things like com- 
pany email addresses and organization 
charts. So I spent a lot of my time just 
trying to get those things so that people 
had a rational working environment. 


What was the reaction at Journatic after 
This American Life aired “Switcheroo” 
in July? Everyone at Journatic kept their 
heads down and kept going. It clearly 
wasn’t good, but the general feeling 
was that it was just something that was 
going to be a bump in the road. 


Do you still believe in the core values of 
Journatic and outsourcing? Absolutely. 


How can it work effectively? The thing 
that Journatic did that I think is the 
most promising is the data-oriented 
aspect of news. That’s the real-estate 
transactions, police blotters, prep sports 
scores. It’s not a question of probability, 
it’s a question of being able to collect the 
information, normalize it in a database, 
and then reproduce it for a client. All the 
other problems that Journatic had came 
when it attempted to take things that 
are judged qualitatively—like veracity, 
copyediting, writing quality—and force 
them through a quantitative model. 


Why should outsourcing be an option? 
The business of journalism has largely 
been practiced by people who have pas- 
sion for what they do. But I think there 
is a tendency to want to keep doing 
great work without thinking about how 
the process of doing that great work is 
going to change with the times. 


What’s the future for Journatic? 

There are two key components to any 
news product, or community-news 
product. First, it has to have local con- 
text. Second, it has to be from a source 
you trust. I’m not sure an organization 
that has lost a lot of reader trust can eas- 
ily build it back. cur 


TERESA FOURCHER 





C Laurels Alt Around 


The Columbia Journalism Review wishes to thank readers who responded to our recent 

fundraising appeal. With their contributions — as well as the support of our major donors 
— CJR continues its 50-year tradition as the nation’s media watchdog, urging the highest 
possible standards in writing and reporting. 
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You may not realize it, but by using the name Kleenex‘ 
as a generic term for tissue, you risk erasing our coveted 
brand name that we’ve worked so hard for all these 


years. Kleenex® is a registered trademark and should 


always be followed by a ® and the words ‘Brand Tissue’. 


Just pretend it’s in permanent marker. 
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